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The greater portion of that vast tract, 
over which the commerce of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company extends, is occupied by three 


distinct families of tribes, differing from 


each other widely in habits, and totally in | 


language ; Ist the Cree or Kyistineau, in- 
cluding the Savrevux or Osrpway, the ALeon- 
quin, and other subdivisions; 2d, the 
Cuirewyan, embracing the Ta-cully*, or 
Carriers of New Caledonia; and 3d, the 
SaE.iss, or SHEWHAPMUCH. 

The limits occupied by the first of these 


families may be thus approximately de- | 


fined. 


Irom Labrador, up the St. Law- 


rence as far as Montreal, through the Ot- | 
tawa country and along Lake Superior, | 
northwest-ward, to Lake Winipic and As- | 
Hence west towards the head of 


sineboia. 
the Saskatchewan, as far as Fort Edmon- 
ton. Then north to the Athabasca river, 
bending afterwards to the cast, and con- 
tinuing aiong the line of the 


of Hudson’s Bay. 
Northward of the Cree line, almost to 
the Frozen Ocean, and from Churchill west- 


N. B.—ch, accente’, I employ to expr ss the gutteral sonnd, 
as in ** Nicute much ;”’ @ to represent the broad sound cf that 
vowel. 

*Tahcully, people uho navigaie deep waters,from tab-cully 
decp. Chipewyan is the true generic namo. 
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ward nearly to the Pacific, lies the broad 
band roamed over by the Chipewyan. 

Crussing the Rocky Mountains to the 
heads of the northern branches of the Col- 
umbia, and the southern tributaries of Fra- 
zer’s river, we find the Saeliss, or Shewhap- 
much race, whose limits may be defined by 
the Rocky Mountains eastward; on the 
west the line of Frazer’s river from below 
Alexandria to Kequeloose, near the Falls, 
in about Lat. 49° 50’; northward by the 
| Carrier offset of the Chipewyans, and south 
| by the Sahaptins or Nez Percés of Oregon. 
Having thus indicated the races of 
| which this portion of the continent is chief- 
ily inhabited, I shall pass over the Chinooks 
and other tribes living south of the British 
boundary, and confine my remarks to those 
who inhabit the coast northward of that 
line. 

The Saeliss or *Shewhapmuch connex- 
‘ion, as I have already shown, ceases ab- 
|ruptly upon Frazer’s river at a point about 
\eighty-five miles above Fort Langley. 
From the falls downward nearly to the 
sea coast, the banks of the river are in- 
habited by several branches of the Haitlin 
or Teet ¢ tribe. 

Taking these as forming the southern 
verge, it will be found that a fringe of 
|tribes borders the continent, hence round 
by Behring’s Straits to the banks of the 
St. Lawrence. The breadth of this fringe, 





** Atnah,’’ the name given to the Shewhapmucb by Sir Al- 
exander Mckenzie, and thence edopted into the maps, is sim- 
ply the term by which their neighbors, the Ta-cully distin- 
gush them, and is equivalent to “ Stranger tribe,’’ i. e. not of 
the Chipewyan cocnexion. To distinguish the tribes living 

| west of them,the Ta-cully usc another modiflication of the 
term, name'y. “Atnah yoo.” 

+ Called in turn by their upper neighbors “ Sa-chinco,” a 

} term appari nt'y cquivalent to that first explaincd. The Teets 
| again, call the others, not by their true name of Nicytemucb, 
| but** Saw-meepa.” So througbout. 
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if I may so term it, varies with the nature 
of the country which it borders ; bounded 
generally on the larger streams by the ex- 
tent of unobstructed canoe navigation ; 
elsewhere probably by the limit of the 
coast range of mountains, whence the 
smaller streams originate. For example, 
upon the Columbia River, the vicinity of 
the Cascades, about 120 miles from the sea; 
upon Frazer’s River, the falls or first rap- 
ids, about 110. Nature it would hence ap- 
pear, herself places a barrier which alike 
checks the future extension of the interior 
nations seaward, and prevents invasion of 
the coast tribes beyond the limits easily 
accessible with the canoes, in which from 
habit or necessity, all their excursions, 
whether of peace or war, are performed. 


to this general rule. Frequenting the 
islands and coast from the vicinity of 
Cook’s inlet to the southern point of Lab- 
rador, they do not penetrate Hudson’s Bay 
beyond a very limited distance from either 
point of the Straits. The Chipewyans 
succeed them for a short space on the 


Churchill shore ; the Swamp Crees occupy 
the rest of the circuit. 

The Harrtuins, to whom I have incidental- 
ly alluded as inhabiting the lower parts of 
Frazer’s River, rarely venture to its mouth; 
where, as on the opposite shore of Van- 
couvers Island, the Ca-witchans, a bolder 


tribe, hold sway. Death, or slavery even 
worse than death, are the alternatives pre- 
sented to the weaker among these tribes, 
when they are so hapless as to fall into the 
power of a more puissant neighbor. Pal- 
isaded villages and other precautions 
against surprise, show that even at home 
a ceaseless dread prevails. This state of 
insecarity I may here mention pervades 
the north west coast, more or less, accord- 
ing to the strength of each tribe relatively 
with that of the neighbors around. 

The Ca-witcnans, Ucatras and Coguittus, 
who are, I believe of the same family, oc- 
cupy the shores of the Gulf of Georgia 
and Johnston’s Straits. 

These are succeeded by the Hatztsa con- 
nexion. commencing in about latitude 51° 
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N. and extending through the ramifications 
of Fitzhugh and Milbank Sounds. The 
Hailtsa tribes communicate with the south- 
ern branches of the Ta-cully sept of New 
Caledonia, the Ta-otin, Chilcotin, and Nas- 
cotin, namely. of Alexandria. 

The CuimmseyaN connexion ensues ; ex- 
tending from Milbank Sound to Observa- 
tory Inlet, and including the Sebassas, 
Neecelowes, Nass, and other offsets. Lan- 
guage bold, sonorous and remarkably em- 
phatic ; contrasting broadly with that of 
the Hailtsa, which is softer, and compara- 
tively of tame expression. The custom of 
flattening the head, practiced by the tribes 
between this and the Columbia River, does 


‘not exist here ; ceasing with the Hailtsa, 
|among whom it is confined to the females. 
The Esquimaux are the solitary exception | 


To compensate for the absence of this one 
disfiguration, in itself to our ideas suffi- 
ciently revolting, another, immeasurably 
more so, is adopted—the lip appendage. 
This is simply a piece of either hard wood 
or ivory, inserted into an aperture pierced 
in the lower lip. The females alone prac- 
tice it. The first incision commences at 
an early age, the substance inserted not 
exceeding a straw in diameter. With ad- 
vancing years, pieces of larger size and 
more complicated shape are substituted, 
and a harridan of the seventh lustre will 
display a labial deformity whose dimen- 
sions it might seem fabulous to describe. 
The Chimseyans communicate with the 
northern branches of the Ta-cully, the Na- 
ta-otin of Babine Lake, namely, and other 
neighboring septs. 

Queen Charlotte’s Island and Prince of 
Wales Archipelago are the country of the 
Haraus ; a numerous connexion including 
the Kygany, Massectt, Skittgetts, Hanega, 
Cumshewas and other septs. Upon the 
foundation of their language, as upon that 
of the Chiheelis and Chinooks further south, 
a jargon has been constructed, serving as 
a lingua franca for trade, for some distance 
north of Milbank Sound. The Queen Char- 
lotie’s Island branches of this tribe were 
formerly less wealthy than those farther 
north ; owing partly, it was said, to the 
comparative scarcity upon their lands of 
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fur bearing animals, whose skins then bore 
a considerable barter valye ; but probably 
more to their remote insular sosition, which 
debarred them, in a great measure, from 
that traffic with the interior tribes which 
was, and is still, a source of profit to the 
inhabitants of the main. Probably the ne- 
cessity hence arising has contributed to 
render them as a body, more industrious 
than their neighbors. Such at least is 
their reputation in the manufacture of 
grass hats, ornamented stone calumets, 
and other highly wrought articles of the 
like simple material ; to say nothing of 
the enormous canoes, in the modeling of 
which they are unsurpassed*, ‘The culti- 
vation of the potato, too, introduced among 
them by traders, was a branch of industry 
in which they used formerly to excel their 
neighbors immeasurably ; raising enough, 
not only for their own supply, but with a 
considerable surplus for bartering abroad 
for luxuries not otherwise obtainable. It 
is not however in the useful arts only that 
they excel their neighbors; as rogues, 
where all are rogues, the same pre-emi- 
nence is awarded them. 

Occupying the main land from Observa- 
tory Inlet and Chatham Sound, northward 
along Clarence’s Struits, Revilla Gigedo, 
&c., as far as the latitude of Sitka, is the 
THLINKITT Connexion, comprising the Tum- 
gass, Stikine, Cheelcat, Tahco, and other 
branches. A language comparatively har- 
monious, especially as contrasted with 
the rugged energy of the Chimseyan, 
which albeit is to me far more agreeable, 
is spoken by these people. The southern 
portion of the tribe, inhabiting the harbor 
of Tumgass, Clemenceti and other points 
bordering on Chatham Sound, merited the 
character which they bore, that, namely, of 
being well disposed towards the whites ; 
and probably from more frequent or inti- 
mate communication with the shipping 
formerly frequenting the coast for trade, 
with more suavity in their deportment than 


*These cances, scooped like those of the Chinooks and other 
N. W, coast t-ibes, out of the trunk of the Thuja Occidentahs 
are noted for their siz2 as well as the elegance of their form. 
No encomium of mine however could add to the estimation in 
which these beautiful vessels are held by all who have had 
the opportunity of examining them. 
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usual around. But the northern branches 
of this tribe were less favorably charac- 
terized. Some of the offsets are in com- 
munication for the purposes of barter with 
the Chipewyans frequenting the posts of 
McKenzie’s River. 

Several tribes are named by travelers as 
occupying the coast between Sitka and 
Behring’s Straits ; but with the exception 
of the Katiucugs, or Katuscians, extending 
from the former point to the neighborhood 
of Prince William’s sound, these septs, 
whatever the varicty of dialect that possi- 
bly exists among them, m<y all, I have rea- 
son to believe, be referred to the Esqui- 
maux connexion—that widely extended 
race, occupying (the inner shores of Hud- 
son’s Bay excepted,) the whole continental 
border, from Cook’s Inlet to the extreme 
point of Labrador, with the interjacent 
labyrinths of islands and inlets. The 
character of the Kaliuches seems to be 
even more warlike and ferocious than that 
of their neighbors farther south. Indeed 
it is worthy of notice that up to the point 
where the N. W. coast tribes may be as- 
sumed to terminate, and the Esquimaux to 
begin, the degree of characteristic hardi- 
hood appears to increase with the increase 
of latitude. The Kaliuches have on more 
than one occasion given proof of this, in 
their intercourse with the Burrians ; who 
at times have had their own trouble to 
maintain their ground. Beyond the Kodi- 
ak this energy seems to decline, and prob- 
ably continues to do so as far as the race 
extends along the eastern coast, where cer- 
tainly it is by no means noted for any de- 
cree of boldness. 

Without attempting to give any regular 
or detailed account of their habits and 
customs, I shall now proceed to note brief- 
ly some of the more obvious points where- 
in these western tribes differ from those of 
the east ard from each other. 

The Ta-cully or Carrier branch of the 
Chipewyans hunt the tract lying, approxi- 
mately, between 52° and 57° north latitude 
and 126° and 127° west longitude. This 
country was first visited by Sir Alexander 
McKenzie, who in 1798 traversed it on his 
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way from Athabasca to the Pacific. It 
was not, however, till 1805 that the first 
port was established by the then existing | 
North-west Company. In 1835 I estimat- 
ed the population at about five thousand. 
A census taken in 1839 fell considerably 


short of that estimate ; but the difference | 


can be accounted for, to a great extent, by 
the unavoidable omission of many families, 
and the difficulty inseparable from the at- | 
tempt to number simultaneously a sparse | 
population, occupying so large a country. | 

Believing still my estimate to have been 
near the truth, I subjoin the official return, 


which, correct as far as it goes, will ex- | 


hibit the relative proportions of the sexes, 
and also, by comparison of the rising gen- | 
eration, show that, notwithstanding “the 
humane care extended towards the natives 
by the agents of the Hudson’s Bay Com-| 
pany, and the absence of liquor and other 


deleterious merchandise as a depopulating | 


cause, a rapid decrease is in progress. 





Men 897 
Women 688 
Sons s 578 
Daughters 462 

Total 2625 


For much of the character of the Carri- 
ers, I may refer to the excellent account by 
Sir Alex. McKenzie of the Chipewyans, 


prefixed to the narrative of his travels ; | 
premising merely that the former have per- | 
haps degenerated in many points from | 


what I assume to be the parent stock*. 


Altogether the Carriers may be set down | 
as a peaceful race, well disposed towards | 


their white traders; yet, while peaceful, | 
subject. to. violent though transitory out- 
bursts of passion. They have so far as- 
similated with the neighboring coast tribes, 
as to have adopted their practice of burn- 
ing the dead; and one branch, the Nata-| 
otins of N ata-punkat or Babine Lake, who | 


are in frequent communication with the | 
Chimseyans imitate them in the insertion | 


*I may here remark that I differ from Sir Alexander’s as- 
sumption that the emigration of the Chipewyans has been 
from west to cast, fur reasons to which I shall probabjy refer 
incidentally as I proceed. 


of the wooden lip. The former practice, 
/once general among the Ta-cully, has dur- 
ing the last twenty years, gradually been 
falling into disuse. It was our object to 
discountenance it, not from any objection 
|to the custom itself, but because great 
cruelties were frequently exercised at 
these suttees, where the survivor of a mar- 
ried pair was expected to submit to a good 
scorching voluntarily, and usually did so, 
\if not voluntarily, by compulsion as the al- 
ternative. Thus some tortures were in- 
| flicted, especially in the case of females, 
who being the weaker, always fared the 
worse. The ashes were afterwards borne 
|by the survivor for some times several 
years ; untila grand feast to the manes 
having been publicly celebrated, the last 
relics were finally inurned, placed ona 
high post in a conspicuous part of the vil- 
lage, and the term of mourning was con- 
sidered over. Under the reformed system, 
| the tcrtures are omitted ; the cares before 
bestowed in ornamenting the urn (or rath- 
er wooden box,) are now appropriated to 
the decoration of the grave : the other por- 
tions of the ceremony remain unchanged. 
The Ta-cully, like their Chipewyan rela- 
tions, are expert in the preparation of the 


isnare, and other devices for capturing 
|game and fish. Their weir for catching 


salmon exhibits much ingenuity, and mer- 
|its a description which I shall probably 
Many other of 
|their devices, indeed, might be considered 
equally worthy of notic>, but the dread of 
extending these notes over too great a 
| space, warns me to abstain. 

The Shewhapmuch (Atnahs of McKen- 
|z:e, as before explained,) who compose a 
large branch of the Saeliss family, occupy 
‘the banks of Thompson’s River; and 
along Frazer’s River from the Rapi d vil- 
lage, twenty miles below Alexandria to the 
confluence of these two streams. Thence 
to near the Falls, as before noted, the tribe 
bears the name of Nicute-much*. On the 
other hand, approaching the Columbia, it 


‘subjoin in an appendix. 





| Corrupted by the Canadian voyagers into “ Coutcaux,” or 
| Knives ; by which designation they are now generally known 


among them. 
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merges into the Okinagan branch. These, 
with tke Sinapoiluch, the Spokans, thie 
Skoielpoi of Colville, and their offshoots, 
continue the connexion to the Saeliss, who 
compose the eastern branch. My notice of 
this tribe will be confined chiefly to the 
western and less known portion, occupying 
the vicinity of Frazer’s River. 

On leaving the verge of the Carrier 
country, near Alexandria, a marked change 
is at once perceptible. A dialect of the 
Sacliss, guttural and dissonant to a degree, 
succeeded the dialects of Chipewyan root, 
in themselves, by the way, nowise remark- 
able for euphony. Incustoms, the change, 
though less abrupt, is very striking. We 
may note, for example, the different struc- 
ture of their dwellings, and the opposite 
views of comfort which their’ neighbors 
appear to maintain. The Carrier, duing 


summer, while livimg at his fishing village, 
resides in a house the four walls of which 
are framed with posts filled up with neatly 
pecled pine saplings, and surmounted by 


a substantial roof of bark. Beneath the 
slope of this, his split salmon are hung to 
dry in the smoke, while the inmates recline 
luxuriously amid the unctuous drippings 
beneath. When cold weather approaches, 
these fishing stations are abandoned, and 
the inhabitants, first having stored their 
dried fish and berries, disperse to winter 
in spots favorable for snaring, and where 
dry fuel is abundant. There, congregated 
in little hamlets of several families, each 
household constructs a roomy hut of pine 
boughs so thickly piled and interthatched 
as to afford peifect shelter, and with the 
aid of a substantial fire to become a dwel- 
ling, airy indeed, but sufficiently warm and 
agreeable. 

The Atnah, on the other hand, erects dur- 
ing the summer a hasty pent-roof, with a 
few mats or some boughs, in such wise as 
to afford shade, at least, if not shelter. 
Winter calls for a warmer retreat. Tose- 
cure it, a large hole is dug in the ground ; 
the cavity is roofed over, and then closely 
covered with the earth taken from the in- 
terior. A notched post, projecting through 
a hole in the roof, at once door and chim- 
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ney, afford the means of ingress and egress’ 
A very small fire serves to keep such a habi- 
tation warm; but the den is necessarily un 
wholsome, and redolent, as may be supposed, 
of any thing but roses. I have mentioned al- 
ready that at the opposite verge of the Ta- 
cully nation, the lip disfiguration has been 
borrowed from the Chimseyans of the coast; 
in turn the Ta-otins* of Alexandria have 
assimilated with their Shewhap neighbors 
in so far as to have adopted the filthy huts 
in question ; but the practice does not ex- 
tend further into New Caledonia. 

The Shewhapmuch are greatly destitute 
of that pride of personal adornment which 
characterises the Carriers in common with 
most savage nations, not to meution those 
civilized ones among whom it is no wise 
eschewed. Among the lower Nicute- 
muchs, indeed, setting ornament aside as 
far as regards the male iuhabitants, even 
the ordinary observances of decency in 
dress are neglected. Iam thus precise be- 
cause the contrast is great in this respect 
between the modesty of the interior na- 
tions, and the absence of it, so manifest 
on the part of the male population of the 
N. W. coast and its immediate vicinity. I 
may here further mention that of all the 
numerous Indian septs with which I have 
become acquainted, the Nicutemuchs are 
perhaps nearest the savage state. Congre- 
gating for mutual protection in villages, 
frequently palisaded, they had, until lately, 
a very limited intercourse with the whites. 
Their country, poor in fur-bearing animals, 
or to say the least, negligently hunted, held 
out no inducement for the establishment 
among them of trading posts, the source 
of comparative affluence to their neighbors. 
Poor, naked and numercus, the habitual 
treachery and vindictiveness of their charac- 
ter are fostercd by the ceaseless feuds which 
they entertain with all around. Nor is this 
inimical spirit confined to external enemies; 
nearly every family has a minor vendet/a of 
its own to prosecute. Yet while exploring 
with a small party toward Fort Langley in 

* Ta-otin, or Fnta-otin, i. e..the “ lower people’’ es occupy- 
ing the lowest part on Frazer’s River of the Carrier tr.be. The 


general affix, ‘‘otin”’ is simply a modification of the word 
dinnee, signifying ‘a man,’’ in Chipewyan and Ta-cully._ 
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the summers of 1846 and 1847, I was re- 
ceived among these people with the kindest 
demonstrations, certainly at the time sin-| 


cere, and whereof the notion is still possi- | 
| But alas ! worthy stranger, these are only 
at every village, brought a trifling present | dogs : 
of welcome, whether of fish, wild ‘fruits, or |est knaves 


bly undisturbed. Man, woman and child 


other local production. It was of course 
impossible to convey av 
piles thus accumulated ; so after a present 
of trifles in return, the offering remained for 
a general scramble on our departure. Every 


sions ; but then cone felt constantly as if 
seated on a powder magazine which a spark 
might at any moment ignite. 

Leaving Kequeloose, the lowest village 


on Frazer’s River of the Shewhapmuch con- | 
nexion, a few miles of “ debateable land” | 


occur until we reach the first village on the 


Sachinco, or Teets, a palisaded fort imme- | 


diately below the Falls. During the Sal- 
mon season, trusting in the strength of num- 


bers, the inhabitants of the upper villages | 
of the Teets, congregate and occupy the | 


whole extent of the adjacent falls and rap- 
ids, in length about three miles ; retreating 
to their palisaded dwellings below as soon 


as the‘fishing is over Cows ardly and treach- 
erous to a degree, these Indians possess all 
the vices of the coast tribes, while exhibit- 
ing none of the redeeming qualities of the 
interior nations. Slavery, which is not prac- 
ticed among the Carriers and Shewhap- 
much, here commences. Though as men, 
inferior even to the Nicutemuch, savage as 
I have stated them to be, these lower Indi- 
ans are ingenious and more industrious : 
hence comparatively rich. Their canoes 
are formed, like those of the Chinooks and 
others, of the Thuja cedar ; and as all their 
travelling is done by water, every one has 
acanoe for daily use and convenience. 
From point to point as we descend the riv- 
er, the me villages which I have 
mentioned appes Around gambol whole 
hosts of white aa adrupeds, some shorn like 
sheep, others sweltering under a crop of 
flowing fleece. A stranger sentimentally 
disposed, might possibly on getting a dist- 
ant view, imagine a scene of Arcadian fe- 
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\the same vulpine 
| Shorn regularly as the crop of hair matures, 
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ticity, people it to his heart’s content, and 
| sing as did one of yore, 


‘ Heursux qui se nourrit du lait de ses brebis 
“Et qui de leur toisen, voit filer ses habits.” 


their owners (alas again!) the veri- 
and pilferers under the sun. 
The dogs in question are of a breed pecu- 
liar to the lower parts of Frazer’s River, 
and the southern portion of Sememned! 8 
Island and the Gulf of Georgia. White, 


| with a long woolly hair and bushy tail, 
thing was couleur de rose on these occa-| 


they differ “materially i in aspect from the 
common Indian cur; possessing, however, 
cast of . countenance. 


these creatures are of real value to their 
owners, yielding them the material whence 
blankets, coarse it is true, but of excellent 
fabric, are manufactured. My habits of life 
since early manhood, have possibly tended 
in some degree to blunt the power of ap- 
preciation in these matters, but I confess I 
could not witness without satisfaction, the 
primitive approach to textile manufactures 
which here first recurred to my view after 
the lapse of many years. An additional 
interest was afterwards created in my mind, 
when on examination, I found the impli- 
ment used for weaving, differed in no ap- 
parent respect from the rude loom of the 
days of the Pharaohs, as figured by mod- 
ern archaists 

The aptness in the useful arts which I 
have noticed as existing among the inhabi- 
tants of the lower Frazer,is not confined 
to them, it extends along the north west 
coast, where, among different tribes, it 
manifests itself in various shapes. To the 
ingenuity of the Queen Charlotte’s Islands 
I have already alluded; but it is not my 
intention to dwell longer on this point. 

Passing over the intervening septs, with 
whom I am very partially acquainted, I 
shall proceed to the Hailtsa, of Milbank and 
Fitzhugh Sounds. The custom of flattening 
the scull exists, as I have already mention- 
ed, among these people: unlike the Chi- 
nooks however, they do not practice it on 
both sexes, but on the females only. The 
national dress of the Southern females, the 
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calaquathal of the Chinooks, ceases with the 
limits of this tribe, who may thus in two 
points at least, be said to assimilate to the 
southern races ; though their language and 
general customs are different. 

The chief distinctive peculiarity of the 
Hailtza is the practice of biting the arm, 
following a custom of superstitious origin, 
and certainly most barbarous effect. All 
the adult males (slaves of course excepted) 
have their arms scarred with the horrid 
mutilations thus voluntarily endured : the 
older the individual, the more numerous the 
cicatrices which he bears. While resident 
at Milbank Sound in 1833, I did not succeed 
in learning all the particulars of the cus- 
tom; but I have since received some de- 


tails which I shall briefly epitomize. A! 


chief assuming one of those moody fits 
common among divers of the North Ameri- 
can nations, and especially those of the 
North west coast, retires secretly to the 
mountains ; and remains there, fasting and 
in seclusion, for a period of several days. 
During this period, every care is taken not 


to approach the suspected neighborhood of 


his retreat : in the event of intrusion, even 
death is the reported penalty, if the unfor- 
tunate intruder is a female or aslave. Af- 
ter the term of seclusion is passed, sudden- 
ly and without previous warning, the phren- 
zivd enthusiast, howling demoniacally, rush- 
es into the village. The women secrete 
their children, the slaves withdraw in ter- 
ror, and the dogs are hastily called aside 


by their anxious mistresses; for dog, or | 
slave regarded little better than dog, if en-! 


countered during this assumed phrenzy, 
falls speedily a sacrifice ; nor do children, 
if not destroyed escape scathless. It is 


volting mutilation ; the horrors of which 
can scarcely be exaggerated. Feasting and 
presents succeed, with all the mysteries of 
the Shaagar*. 

Thus far advanced in these notes, the 
call of important business at a distance 
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tempt, however, to enter into further details 
regarding special points, I shall hazard a 
few remarks as to the races of which I 
have treated. 

As before mentioned, I believe the Chip- 
ewyan to have emigrated .from the west- 
ward. I believe them to be of Asiatic ori- 
igin, and to have entered America by the 
way of Behring’s Straits; afterwards to 
have been intercepted from the coast by the 
extension southward of the Esquimaux, 
while themselves gradually extending 
downwards within the line of the Coast 
Range of Mountains. There are several 
points circumstantially corroborative of 
this opinion which it is needless to enter 
upon, yet I cannot but mention that two re- 
mote tribes are apparently of this connex- 
ion, and have been intercepted by the grad- 
ual extension and interlocking of other 
tribes during the progress of the emigra- 
tion southward which I have supposed. 
These are the Sarsees and the KiatsKaNal. 
The former, inhabiting the plains of upper 
Saskatchewan, and now quite isolated, 
are commonly received as descendants of 
the Chipewyans, a dialect of whose language 
they are known to speak. The affinity 
which I have claimed for the Klatskanai, 
(who inhabit south of the Columbia, east of 
the Killemooks of the Coast,) rests upon 
the identity of several words in daily use, 
too plainly marked to arise from accidental 
coincidence ; nor can it be doubted that a 
more extended comparison of words would 
tend to increase the number of instances of 
identity. 

Another example of a small tribe thus 
probably isolated from its parent race, are 


‘the Kooranats, who inhabit the angle be- 
then that the free adults submit to the re- 


tween the Saeliss lands and the eastern 
heads of the Columbia. Unaware of the 
origin of this tribe, who, attacked year af- 
ter year as they visit the buffalo grounds by 


‘their mortal foes the Blackfeet, maintain 


still a noble independence, I mention them 
as illustrating the isolation of small septs 


warns me to conclude more abruptly than1/just treated of. They are probably of 


had intended. While abandoning the at- 

*Shaagar, a term of Haidah origin, used widely on the N. W. 
coast, “‘ Modiciue,’’ or the African *‘Fotish,’’ might be corres- 
ponsive. 


southern origin, as their language bears no 
affinity to that of any of the tribes to which 


\I have alluded. Decimated periadically by 
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the Blackfeet, their numbers are dwindling 
fast ; and I fear that ere long the remnants 
of anoble race, will in their case have 
passed away. I am no promoter, be it un- 
derstood, of that mawkish romance with 
which fictionists have been pleased to in- 
vest the Indian tribes ; but, while in so far 
as reserving against misapprehension on 


this point, 1 would fain do justice to the | 


many good qualities by which the interior 
races are characterized : the virtues which, 
spite of all imperfections, shine through, 
ever and anon, 

Qual’ raggio di sole tra nuvoli folti 


Such of my readers as in the absence cf | 


other opportunity, may have formed their 
impressions of Indian life and character 
from the alluring fictions of Mr. Cooper ; 
or those who, on the opposite hand, have 
imbibed well founded prejudices from com- 
munication with the wretched fish eaters of 
the Columbia and its neighboring coast, 
will do well to pause as regards the major- 
ity, between both extremes. Procuring 
an abundant livelihood with little exertion ; 
gross, sensual, and for the most part cow- 
ardly—the races who depend. entirely, or 
chiefly, on fishing, are immeasurably inferi- 
or to those tribes, who, with nerves and 
sinews braced by exercise, and minds com- 
paratively ennobled by frequent excitement, 
live constantly amid war and the chase. 
This premised, I subjoin, as handed in to me, 
a memorandum taken in 1848, by my inter- 
preter, Edouard Berland, then in charge of 
the Kootanais outpost. It may be regard- 
ed as authentic, and I believe correct. 

Population of the Kootanais tribe, as ta- 
ken December, 1840. 


Men. 
35 


Lads. W’n & C’n. Total 
Upper Kootanais i8 113 166 
Kootanais who frequent the Fiat 
head country ‘ s 
*Lower Kootanais or Arcs plattes 


44 
73 
157 103 «4567S «829 

The Esqu IMAUX must indisputably be re- 
garded’ as of common origin with the 
Greenlanders and other Samoiedic races oc- 
cupying the same belt of North latitude. 


39 
46 


183 
278 


266 
397 


*It will not escape notice that the Arcs Platies, who are 
more remote from contact with the Biackfeet, are by the 
above memorandum in afar more flourishing state than the 
otber branches of this tribe. 





Migrating across Davis’ Straits as I have 
supposed the Chipewyans to have done 
across those of Behring, they have gradu- 
ally advanced coastwise in both directions 
to the extent already noticed. 

I shall not hazard any opinion in regard 
to the probable course of migration of the 
Saeliss, and other interior connexions, fur- 
ther than that I conceive it to have been 
from the southward and eastward, gradu- 
ally advancing until interlocking with the 
coast tribes, who on the other hand for the 
causes before adverted to, have had no in- 
ducement to wander far into the interior. 

All the tribes of this portion of the Pa- 
cific coast, I look upon as originating from 
the islands of the West—from Japan, the 
Kuriles and elsewhere. Nor is it unsup- 
ported hypothesis alone that leads me to 
this conclusion : within the limited period 
of my own experience on this coast, I have 
learnt the possibility of a fortuitous immi- 
gration, such as we may be justified in as- 
suming to have led to the gradual people- 
ing of this portion of the continent in the 
arlier ages. 

For instance : 
pointment, on our way to the northwest 
coast, Indians boarded our vessel and pro- 
duced a map with some writing in Japan- 
ese characters ; a string of the perforated 
copper coins of that country ; and other 
convincing proofs of a shipwreck. Ru- 
mors of this had been heard before, and af- 
ter this corroboration, the company dis- 
patched a vessel to the point indicated. It 
was south of Cape Flattery (at Queen-ha- 
ilth I believe.) Three survivors of the crew 
were ransomed from the natives, afterwards 
sent to England, and thence to Japan. In 
as far as could be understood by us, they 
were bound from some port in the Japanese 
Island of Yesi, to another port in the 
Island of } Niphon. Losing their reckoning 
ina typhoon, they drifted for many months, 
at the mercy of wind and wave, until at 
length stranded at the point of shipwreck. 
The crew had originally consisted of forty, 
of whom the greater portion had perished 
at sea during the transit ; three only sur- 
viving to reach the shore. Were this the 


in 1834, at Cape Disap- 
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only case on - gecord, of junks having thus | 
drifted abroad, I might possibly be taxed 
with arguing from rather slender premises 
but there are more. There are two from 
the Honolulu “ Polynesian,” in the year 
1847. 

On the 21st of April last, (1847,) the 
Bremen ship “ Otaheite,” in Lat. 35° north, 
Lon. 156” east, fell in with a Japanese junk, 
which had lost her rudder and been driven 
to sea ina gale in November, 1846. We 
rescued her crew of nine men, and took out 
of her 12,000 lbs. of beeswax and other ar- 
ticles of her cargo. She was about eighty 
tons burthen, belonging to Osako, and bound 
to the North. 

The whaler “Frances Henrietta,” Poole, 
of New Bedford, in May, 1847, fell in with 
a Japanese junk, of about 200 tons, dis- 
mantled, rudder gune, and otherwise injur- 
ed in a typhoon, seven months previous ; 
bound to Jeddo ; crew originally consisted 
of seventeen ; but four only were surv.ving, 
two in a most pitiable condition from fam- 


ine: all scarred with dirk and knife wounds; | 
for fearful scenes seemed to have been en-| 


acted on board during the struggle for ex- 
istence, and amid the paroxysms of hunger 
and despair. There are other partic ulars | 
given which it is needless here to dwell 
upon. 

There is another case of a shipwreck 
mentioned by the Indians as having occur- | 
red on the Clatsop shure, previous to the 
settlement of the whites among them. This 
is circumstantially corroborated by the fact 


that large quantites of beeswax have been | 


constantly gathered in the sands there 


since the first settlement ; and it is still oc- 


casionally picked up*. 

This fact, taken in connection with the 
quantity of beeswax found in the cargo of 
the junk picked up by the “ Otaheite,” is 
valid evidence that the vessel cast on the 
Clatsop shore must have likewise been from 
Japan. Some of the crew, it is asserted, es- 
caped alive ; 


*] last month received a quantity of the recently gathered 
wx that had been purchased from the natives for me. Bees- 
wax it is almost superfluous to rcma.k, is neted for its quality 
to resist decay. 
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descendants may be among the remnants 
of the native race. 

In how far the relation of these facts may 
be considered to bear upon the question, it 
remains with my readers to judge ; as also 

‘in how far the previous suppositions are 
reconcilable with facts drawn from other 
| sources. 

At the request of my friend Mr. George 
Gibbs, I have given such brief notes as I 
thought might prove serviceable ; regret- 
ting ‘that the cause alre ady stated prevents 
my  extendin 1¢ them farther. It is not how- 
ever without diffidence that I have hazard- 
ed some opinions in which I may possibly 
have judged erroneously, but the expression 
of which I conceived to fall within the in- 
tention of Mr. Gibbs’ request. 

ALEx’R C. ANDERSON. 

Cathlamet, Washington Ter., Aug., 1855. 


LETTERS OF GEN, IRVINE TO HIS FAMILY 
NO. I. 


Camp Snort Hits, (New Jersey,) June 14th, 1780. 


My Dearest Love: We left Morristown, 
this day week, in a great hurry, uecasioned 
| by the Enemy’s coming out; (from New 
York.) They landed at Elizabethtown in 
| the night, marched to Connecticut farms, six 
miles, a very pretty village or settlement. 
hey not only burned all the houses, (four- 
teen in number,) but were guilty of other 
cruel and wanton barbarities, such as shoot- 
{ing down women with children in their 
arms—among these, was a Parson Cald- 
well’s wife. This burning and murdering 
| business, is said to be conducted by a scoun- 
drel, who was a prisoner at Carlisle, but 
made his escape. As soon as we reached 
this place, one mile from the Enemy, they 
| retreated to Elizabethtown, where they re- 
j}main. Weare about eight miles apart. 
There has been no fighting of any conse- 
quence. Small skirmishes with small loss 
on either side—what they are after I know 


and possibly at this day their | not, but incline to the opinion they will re- 


turn to New York. Major Lee’s Corps are 
i/here, Col. Matthew was left sick at Darby 
near Philadelphia. 

I hope you have received many letters 
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from me, particularly Majors Hamilton and 
Blaine, and Col. Magaw; I have rec’d yours 
by Gen' St. Clair. We have been eight days 
without Baggage or Tents and cut a most 
curious figure. I have been so extravagant 
in furniture, as never to eat twice off the 
same dish or plate. The bark of a friendly 
Oak not only supplies us with our kitchen 
furniture, but we make Tents to sleep in of 
it. Ientreat my love, not to be uneasy 
about me; I assure you I am in perfect 
health and you have the same Providence 
that has protected me hitherto, which can 
and I trust will continue to doso. This 
goes by a soldier to Harrisburgh—shall 
write again the first opportunity. 
I am, my Dearest Love 
Affectionately Yours, 
Ws. Irvine. 
Mrs. ANN Invive, Carlisle, Penn. 


NO. II. 
Camp Snort Hits, N. J., June 18th, 1780. 

I wrote, my dear love, a few days since 
by a soldier, who was going up the Susque- 
hanna, who promised to deliver it to you; but 
as that is very uncertain, and no doubt you 
will have many rumors and reports, (for 
the most part untrue,) to alarm you, I will 
omit no opportunity of writing to you. I 
rec'd your letters by Colonels Butler and 
Chambers, especially pleased by the latter, 
as it gave me an account of your health 
and my dear little Nancy’s recovery. The 
Enemy lie still at Elizabethtown Point, 
about ten miles from here. We have small 
parties down near them every day, but 
there is but little damage done on either 
side. We have taken at different times 
some forty prisoners. Last night a com- | 
missioned officer and six privates ventured | 
a little too far, (about 200 yds. from their | 
Guard,) to steal Chickens, a half a dozen of 
which they were returning with, when they 
were taken Prisoners, a poor business for 
officers—however nothing seems too low for 
them to descend to. We have been now thir- 
teen days at this place without Tents or | 
Baggage. No covering except boughs of | 
Trees and bark, which however is cool and 
pleasant in the heat of the day, and serves 
to keep out a good deal of rain. Notwith- | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


standing these privations, we have not had 
a man sick, since we have taken the field. 
One consolation we have, the Enemy are 
worse off than we are. They have no Tents 
and are hemed in a narrow neck of land, 
whilst we have a wide extent of country. 
You may think your situation, happy indeed 
my love when compared with that of the 
poor people of this part of our country. It 
grieves me beyond expression to see their 
distressed situation—particularly that of 
the women and children. Murder and Ra- 
pine await them wherever these barbarians 
come. Were it possible, 1 would suffer a 
thousand deaths rather than see you in the 
situation, some poor gentlemen here are 
forced to see their wives and daughters left 
in. Rouse up then and be not troubled by 
any risques I run, when it is for your pro- 
tection and that of our children I encounter 
them. The Militia not only turn out but 
fight and die bravely, defending their fami- 
lies. 

I do not think we will have any fighting 
to do, until the French Fleet and Army ar- 
rive. Itis our business to avoid it till 
then, if possible. This is a cool windy 
morning, and I in a bower of bushes, with- 
out a table and ill-ffurnished with writing 
materials which may account for this scrawl. 
June 19th.—Nothing new except the return 
of the Enemy from the reduction of Charles- 
town. 

My dearest love, 
Affectionately yours, 
Ww. Irvine. 


Mrs. Ann Irvine, Carlisle, P. 


NO. III. 
Camp Tappax, (N. Y.) August 11th, 1780. 

My Dearest Love: I rec* your letters by 
the Sergeant. I have also a letter from Dr. 
Rose wherein he mentions waiting on you 
and that you and the children are well— 
you know how much happiness this account 
must give me. We having been marching 
and countermarching, crossing and recross- 
ing the North River for two weeks past 
with great fatigue, and are now on your 
side of the river, and I believe after two 


|days march we shall rest awhile in the 


neighborhood of Paramus. The British 
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pushed to Rhode Island, in order to attack | 
the French before they could join us. How- 
ever, we meant an attack on N. Y., in the 
absence of their main army, but as soon as | 
they discovered our intentions they 
returned in haste. Thus we have saved 
our allies, though not got into New York. 
Your hopes that I may be home in Novem- 
ber, I trust may be realized. 
ever in a very distracted condition in our 
Line—all the Field officers are threatening 
to resign in consequence of the appoint- 
ment of Maj’ McPherson to a command in 


the Infantry—should all these officers re-| 


sign, 1 may go home too, as the Troops of 
our State must go to rack very soon. We 
are now waiting the arrival of a Second 


Division of the French troops, before we | 


commence active operations, but I fear they 
will arrive too late to be of any use this 
season. With much love to the children. 
I am dearest love, 
Affectionately yours, 


Wa. Irvine. 
Mrs. ANN Irvine, Carlisle, Pa. 


REV. D. BARBER’S ACCOUNT OF HIS SERVICE 

IN THE ARMY OF 1775-6. 

This gentleman, whose whole life, and 
that of his family fills so conspicuous and 
honorable a place in the Catholic history of 
the country, gives in a now rare pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ The History of My Own Times,” 
(Washington, 1827, pp. 48,) the following 
account of a campaign in the army of the 
Revolution. 

“The New England females aided the spirit 
of war by singing,— 
** Come brave soldiers, quickly come, 
At the sound of the trumpet and beat of the dram ; 


For all that are enlisted are under pay, 
And it is all for the sake of Am rica 


Immediately after the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill, in 1775, orders were issued for raising 
aregiment of Connecticut troops, for the 
term of five months, under Colonel Jededi- 
ah Huntington, of Norwich. I enlisted un- 
der Capt. Klihu Humphrey, of Simsbury. 
My other officers were, Lieut. Andrew Hil- 
yer, Lieut. Ebenezer Fitch Bissel, and En- 
sign Stouton ; all of whom were men of 
character and reputation. Capt. Elihu, as 


We are how- | 








| lieutenant. 


we generally called him, was son of the 


_Hon. John Humphrey, formerly one of the 
| Governor’s council, and a Justice of the 


Court of Common Pleas for the county of 
Hartford. Capt. Elihu was a well bred 
gentleman ; his friendly turn of mind, with 
a sweetness of disposition, secured him 
the love of all good men; his confidence 
and esteem procured him the commission of 
Major, in the second campaign. He dying, 
about the close of the year 1776, left, as a 
legacy to his family, a name, whose reputa- 
tion will not be forgotten during many gen- 
erations. I knew him—I revered him—and 
I loved him. 

Lieut. Hilyer, (now Col. Hilyer,) was al- 
so of Simsbury. He was a _ handsome 
sprightly young gentleman, who had in 
early life received a college education. As 
an officer, hismanner was unassuming, gen- 
tle and prsuasive. Whenever he spoke, the 
soldiers heard him with pleasure, and what- 
ever was his will was cheerfully complied 
with, 

E. Fitch Bissell, of Windsor, was second 
He was a gentleman, though 
not of the most easy and familiar turn ; 
yet, for his steady correct attention to the 
duties of his station, was well respected. I 
think he was advanced to a captainship the 
next year. He died many years ago. 

Of Ensign Stouton, I remember but little. 
Sickness detained him long out of camp. 
He was a tall, well made man, and pos- 
sessed a good military appearance. He 
was also from Old Windsor. 

The sergeants in this company were, 
Aaron Pinney, Jacob Tuller, Daniel Higley, 
and Thomas Hayden; Jonathan Humphrey, 
Jr., (afterwards Col. Humphrey,) was 
Clerk of the Roll: all of Simsbury, except 
Sergeant Hayden. 

Sergeant Pinney was a man of a fierce 
fiery countenance and commanding air, well 
becoming a soldier of 75. Sergeant Tuller 
was a man from whom we did not expect 
much flattery; his brow was generally knit 
together in a forbidding frown. Sergeant 
Higley, who had been a soldier in the old 
French war, was of a musical turn ; and 
his old war songs made the time pass away 
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to very good account. Sergeant Thomas 
Hayden was, no doubt, a military man ; 
but I should guess no soldier ever admired 
him for his pleasant airs. 


was a most charming companion: his so- 


cial airs and pleasant countenance gained | 
|mother are bidding adieu to the sons, the 
is, long since, dead ; and lies buried, near | 
Major Elihu, in Hop Meadow burying | 
| as for the last time, the tokens of their love, 

Our company being suddenly enlisted, to | 
the number of about seventy-five rank and | 
file, orders were given for all to meet at a) 
certain day at the house of the Captain, | 
well equipped, and ready to begin their | 


the affection and good wishes of all. He 


ground. 


march. 

The Rev. Mr. Pipkin, of Farmington, was 
requested to preach the farewell sermon to 
the soldiers. At the hour appointed, we 


marched to the meeting-house, where the 
officers appeared in military style, with 
their appropriate badges of distinction, and 
the soldiers in proper order, with their arms 
and accoutrements, as men prepared for 


battle. It was a full and overflowing audi- 
ence, all in high expectation of hearing 


something new and charming from so gifted | 


a preacher. After his warm and fervent 
prayer tu Heaven for the success and pros- 
perity of the American armies, and the lib- 
erties and freedom of our country, he intro- 
duced his address, if I remember right, from 


these words : “ Play the man for your coun- | 


try, and for the cities of your God; and 
the Lord doeth that which seemeth him 
good.” His sermon was well adapted to 
the occasion, and the spirit of the day. It 


was tender and pathetic—lively and animat- | 


ing. It was like martial music; while it 


touched the finer feelings, it roused the | 


cry of victory! During the time of its de- 
livery, abundance of tears were seen to 
flow, from both old and young, male as well 
as female. The sermon being ended, the 
drums soon beat to arms. Being arranged 
in military order, we were again conducted 
to the Captain’s house, and dismissed for 
a short time. In going to and from the 
meeting, we were followed and accompa- 
nied by a mixed multitude—fathers and 
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mothers — wives and children — sisters, 
friends, and strangers. Now each soldier 
had the vpportunity of mingling for a few 


|/moments with his dearest friends and com- 


Jonathan Humphrey, Clerk of the Roll, | 


panions. The tender feelings of love—of 
friendship—of affection—again burst forth. 
While the fond father and tender-hearted 


husband, the wife, the children—brothers, 
sisters, and best friends—are exchanging, 


and the best affections of the heart. 

In the midst of this mingling scene of 
sorrow, the drums beats toarms. Soldiers, 
take your places, is the word ; the line of 
march is formed; we add one more wishful, 
lingering look, while many a silent tear be- 
speaks the real feeling of the heart. 

The word is given. We begin our march 
with silence, downcast looks, and pensive 
feelings and reflections. We were now 
leaving our homes, our friends, and all our 
pleasant places behind, and which our eyes 
might never again behold. The most of us 
had not, at that time, I believe, been twen- 
ty miles from home. 

After marching awhile, we began to give 
way to more cheerful and lively feelings. 
We marched about eight miles that after- 
noon ; at night, put up at James Marsh’s 
Inn. Here, for the first time, I slept, as a 
soldier, on the floor, with a cartridge-box 
for my pillow. 

At that period, horse wagons being 
very little in use, an ox team was provided 
to carry our provisions for the way, and a 
barrel of rum. Our provision was salt 
pork and peas. Wherever we stopped, a 
large kettle was hung over the fire, in which 
the meat was put without freshening, and 
the dry peas, without soaking. Cooks and 
stewards were appointed, who took charge 
of the table department. When all was 
ready, a stroke on the drum was the signal 
to begin to eat ; and we were generally 
hungry enough to stand in need of no great 
urging. 

While passing through Connecticut, the 
females were very polite, in lending us 
knives and forks; but, after entering 
Massachusetss, we were not allowed the 
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like favor, without pledging money, or 
some kind of security—the people saying 
they had lost many of their spoons by the 
soldiers who had gone before us. Our bread 
was hard biscuit, in which there was a small 
quantity of lime, just sufficient to make the 
mouth sore. They were so hard, that the 
soldiers called them candlestick bottoms. 
Now, for the first time, we travelled on 
the Lord’s day, under arms, and past meet- 
ing-houses in the time of public worship, 
with drums and fifes playing martial music; 
all which was calculated to afford toa New 
England man some doubts and serious re- 
flections, whether God would be as well 
pleased with such parade and military per- 
formance, as if we had staid at home to 
read our Bibles, or went to meeting to hear 
the minister. But military discipline, and 
the habits of a soldier, soon effected a de- 
gree of relaxation in most of us. In pro- 


cess of time, many once pious, at least in 
form and appearance, came into the prac- 
tice of treating all days nearly alike ; yet 


there were some who kept up the practice 
of reading Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, asa 
book of devotion. 

It is very natural to expect, that soldiers 
under arms are not generally inclined to 
the same degree of civility as others, or as 


they ought to be; though this is not al-| 
Yet, at the period of which | 


ways the case. 
Iam speaking, and during our march, it 
was not uncommon, if a sold‘er thought 
himself not well treated by the Innkeeper, 
to shew his resentment by shvoting a ball 
through his sign. 

In our march through Connecticut, the 
inhabitants seemed to view us with tokens 


treated with common civility, and a re- 
spect due us as soldiers; but when we 
came into Massachusetts, and advanced 


nearer to Boston, the inhabitants, wherev- | 


er we stopped, seemed to have no better 
opinion of us, (except the officers,) than if 


we had been a banditti of rogues and| 


thieves. This served to mortify cur feel- 
ings, and sometimes drew from us expres- 
sions of angry resentment. 
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| the ocean, covered with ships of war 
‘land, with armies of men—the hills en- 
of joy and gladness, and by them we were | 
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in company with our ox team, loaded with 
our salt pork, peas, and candle-stick-bot- 
toms for bread, and the barrel of rum to 
cheer our spirits and wash our feet, which 
began to be very sore by traveling, we 
came to Roxbury, the place of our destina- 
tion. There the place of our encampment 
was already marked out, and a part of our 
regiment on the spot. For every six sol- 
diers, there was a tent provided. The 
ground it covered was about six or seven 
ieet square. This served for kitchen, par- 
lor and hall. The green turf covered with 
a blanket, was our bed and_ bedstéad. 
When we turned in for the night, we had 
to lie perfectly straight, like candles in a 
box; this was not pleasant to our hip 
bones and kuee joints, which often ™ the 
night would wake us, and beg to turn 
over, 

Our houschold utensils, altogether, were, 
an iron pot, a canteen, or wocden bottle 
holding two quarts, a pail, and a wooden 
bowl. Each had tu do his cwn washing, 
and take his turn at the cookery. 

Having taken a short look at the ground 
of our encampment, our fanciful and tip- 
tue expectation led us to ascend the sum- 
mit of the adjoining hills, from which we 
might take a v.ew of Boston, then in pos- 
session of General Gage withten thousand 
British troops, excepting so many as had 
been killed in the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker’s Nill. From these high places, 
was at once presented to the view of such 
as had never before travelled twenty miles, 
a prospect interesting and astonishing ; 
the 


trenched and fortified with an abundance 
of cannon and warlike implements. We 
looked, and gazed, and wondered at what 
we saw. But, as night was approaching, 
we had to go down, prepare something to 
eat, and put our tents in order. It was 
the first time we ever slept on the ground. 
Stewards, and heads of messes, were ap- 
pointed to draw and apportion provisions 
for each tent, according to their number. 
If [remember correctly, cach man drew a 


After about nine or ten days’ marching, | pound of meat and a pound of bread per day; 
g; Pp Pp 3 
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ed money; sometime we drew butter and al- 
so molasses. Most of the time we had plenty 
to eat; at othe: times, we were short of sauce 
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and in addition to this,was sometimes allow-| I have mentioned the day on which we 


[March, 


attended to the farewell sermon of the Rev. 


| Timothy Pipkin, preparatory to our enter- 


Now, we New England boys were educated | 
in the very strictest rules of honesty, and | 


taught to consider it a crime to take any- 
thing clandestinely from a neighbor's field 


d fferent rom the close quarters and derr'va- 


ing on our march as soldiers for the de- 
fence of our country. 1 have mentioned it 
as a day of sorrow. It was also a day of 


joy, ou account of the union of design, teel- 
| ings and interest for the public welfare of 
or garden. But home and plenty are very | 


tions to which a soldier is often liable. The! 


devil would now and then tell us, that it 
was no harm sometimes to pull a few po- 
tatoes and cabbages, and pluck, once ina 
while an ear of corn, when we stood in 


need ; all of which could be but of little | 
Here it is natural to | 


value to the owner. 
obs@rve, that the devil is always ready to 


catch, or ensnare, such as he finds in new | 


and untried situations. I remember a sol- 
dier of our company, who, on seeing a man 
whipped in Gen. Spencer’s Brigade, said it 


scared him so, that he determined never to | 


steal again. 

Here let me take notice, that on our first 
arrival, and having once and again sur- 
veyed the interesting prospects, and the 
military and warlike appearances on all 
sides, our first inclination, as well as our 


delight, was to sit down, and, each in his | 


own style, write home, giving to our pa- 
rents and friends, a description of every- 
thing which to them might appear either 
interesting or entertaining. The New 
England boys were all taught the use of 
pen, ink, and paper; but as to modes of 
address, each one generally adopted for 
himself snch as his natural genius prescr.t- 
ed; among the variety of which, was the 
following : 

“Rev. Father and Mother, and Granny 
Tuller.” 

Here it may be proper to observe, that, 
in our judgment, there were many private 
soldiers, who were young gentlemen of 
education and handsome fortunes. And 
further, as a token of Connecticut good 
habits and moral instructions early incul- 
cated not a soldier of our regiment was 
put to any punishment during this cam- 
paign. 


\the Third and his armies. 


our country, then threatened, and in dan- 
ger of being brought into bondage by the 
uncontrolled and arbitrary power of George 
We were all 
ready to swear, that this same George, by 
granting the Quebec Bill, (that is, the 


| privilege to Roman Catholics of worship- 


ping God according to their own conscien- 
ces,) had thereby become a traitor ; had 


| broke his coronation oath ; was secretly ¢ 





Papist ; and whose design it was to ob- 
lige this country to submit itself to the un- 
constitutional powers of the English mon- 
arch, and, under him, and by his authority, 
be given up and destroyed, soul and body, 
by that frightful image with seven heads 
and ten horns. The real fears of Popery, 
in New England, had its influence ; it 
stimulated many timorous pious people to 
send their sons to join the military ranks 
in the field, and jeopardize their lives in the 
bloody contest. The common word then 
was, ‘No King, no Popery” Now what 
must appear very singular, is, that the 
two parties, naturally so opposite to each 
other, should become, even at the outset, 
united in opposing the efforts of the moth- 
er country. And now we find the New 
England people and the Catholics of the 
Southern States fighting side by side, 
though stimulated by entirely different mo- 
tives ; the one acting through fear, lest the 
King of England should sneceed in cstab- 
lishing among us the Catholic religion ; 
the other equally fearful lest his bitterness 
against the Catholic faith should increase 
till they were either destroyed, or driven 
to the mountains and waste places of the 
wilderness. 

But to return to the subject of our en- 
sampment. Here we were immediately 
put to the duties of a military life. At 
break of day, a drummer beat the Revelee; 
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immediately after which, every soldier was '] got home, I well remember, my mother 


on the parade under arms. From _ thence 
the regiment marched to the place ap- 
pointed as the alarm post; there waited till 
the firing of the morning gun; then back 
to the camp, all the drums and fifes playing 
Black Sloven. After breakfast, those se- 
lected for main-guard, quarter-guard, and 


fatigue, are notitied by the Orderly Ser-| 


geant to be ready at the beat of the drum, 
My first duty was on main guard. 
watchword, or countersign, was ‘ Montgom- 
ery.’ ’ 

Now, at times when duty called to it, we 
had to lie down in the open 
nothing above us but the great Canopy; in 


vere tempests of rain. 
of home and a comfortable lodging. 


DEATH AND BURIAL OF OUR ADJUTANT. 


The | 
|month of July. 


wept for joy. 

‘lhe next year, the war appeared much 
more alarming, as the British had sent out 
a large addition of sea and land forces. 
The whole country west of Connecticut 
River wasin alarm. The militia were call- 
ed out for the defence of New York and 
Long Island. In this general alarm, I 
again turned out, with most of my old as- 
sociates in arms. This was about the 
We took shipping at New 


| Haven, I think, the day before the battle 


fields, with | 


began at Flat Bush, on Long Island; which 
battle continued for several days. This 


| was, indeed, a very serious time with us. 
which situation, we were assailed by se- | 


This made us think ! 


rom the place where we were stationed, 
the loud thunders of the cannon, and the 


icracking of small arms, while the smoke 


Several of our regiment while on main | 


guard, were killed by cannon shot. Our 
Adjutant, Phineas Lyman Tracy, from the 
town of Norwich, died soon after we came 
into camp ; he was a very active sprightly 
youth of nineteen. Our Chaplain, Rev. Mr. 
Ellis, accompanied him on his death bed. 
In his funeral sermon on the occasion, he 
stated that Mr. Tracy said at the time, that 
death appeared to him as an enemy who 
had lost his sting. The day following his 
departure, we were all turne] out to attend 
his funeral ; we carried him three miles to 
the burying ground in Brooklyn. The or- 
der of march was, arms reversed, drums 
muffled, and fifes playing the tune called, 
‘Funeral Thought.’ Just fifty years after- 
wards, out of respect to the memory ol 
this young man, I went to view the spot, 
and find the grave in which he lies depos- 
ited ; but found nothing by which it was 
to be distingished or known from many 
others. 

We lived in tents until about the 10th of 
December, when, as the term of our enlist- 
ment had expired, we were regularly dis- 
charged. This was tousa joyful day as 
we had seen since the Rev. Mr. Pitkin 
preached to us his farewell sermon. When | 


ascended like the smoke of a furnace, gave 
us, as might be expected, anxious and 
trembling fears for the cause of our coun- 
try, as well as for ourselves. Our army, 
at length, finding toat they were not 
able to hold their position, made a general 
and very secure retreat, from Long Island 
to the city, under the darkness of the night; 
which retreat was not discovered by the 
enemy till some time after sunrise next 
inorning. This was owing toa very dense 
fog, through which the sun did not shine 
till about an hour high. 

I need not mention, that shortly after 
this our armies evacuated the city, which 
was made the strong hold of the British 
troops. Not long after, Fort Washington, 
with 1800 Americans, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. This was a very dark period 
in the history of the Revolution. 

The principal officers of our regiment, in 
this expedition of ’76, were. Col, Jonathan 
Pettibone, the elder, Lieut. Col, Jonathan 
Humphrey, tle elder, and Major Holmes. 

Job Case was my captain, Benjamin 
Farnham, lieutenant, and Benjamin Bodwell 
ensign. 

Colonels Pettibone and Humphrey had 
been officers in the French war, and both 
very respectable characters as Christians 
and statesmen. 

Colonel Pettibone died on his return from 
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New York, and his remains lie buried in 
the public burying ground in New Rochelle. | 
He was uaturally a man of enterprise and 
resolution. That he was also a politician, | 
appears from his being twenty-cight times | 
a member of the Gencral Assembly of Con- | 
necticut. 
In addition to all, he was a kind-hearted, 
benevolent, hospitable map. His death 
was lamented by all who knew him. 
Myself, and several others, were on ac- 

count of ill-health, discharged at a place 
called Turtle Bay, about three miles out of | 
the city. As the British had, at this time, 
possession of the East River and Long 
Island Sound ; so we must return to ou 
native place in Connecticut by land, and | 
on foot, one hundred and thirty miles. | 
From this period, I had no further connec- | 
tion with war as a soldier.” 


Societies nnd their Proceedings. 
CANADA. 


MontreaL Numismatic Socrery, Jonérea’, | 
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Jan. 31.—The second monthly meeting oi 
the Society, was held at the house of the 


President, Mr. A. Boucher. Several new 
members were present. After the usual 
formal matters, Mr. Stanley Bagg read an 
essay on the advantages resulting from the | 
study of Numismatics. A second essay on | 
the Lower Canada copper coinage, was read 
by Mr. Adelard Boucher. This interesting | 
paper ina national point of v:ew, called 
forth very useful remarks from several mem- | 
bers, and disclosed many curious facts as | 
to these coins, which would be lost but for | 
the establishment of such a society. A| 
beautiful medal struck on the occasion of | 
the Great London Exhibition of 1862, was | 
exhibited by Mr. Bronsdon. 

Mr. Latoner also exhibited a very com-| 
plete collection of Canadian coppers, and 
among the objects presented to the Cabinet 
was a French revolutionary assignat for 
twenty-five livres. 


ILLINOIS. 
Cuicaco Historicat Sociery, Chicago, De- | 
cember 9th, 1862.—The Aniversary Exer-| 


(March, 


cises were held at the residence of J. Y. 
Scammon, Esq., and was numerously at- 
tended by the members and invited guests. 
Che annual report of the Secretary review- 
ed the transactions of the year, and illus- 
trated the importance of giving a character 


|of distinct and comprehensive nationality 


to the Society’s library. Mr. Scammon’s 
address was postponed, at his request, to a 
future occasion, 

January 20, 1863.—The stated monthly 
meeting was held, Walter L. Newberry, 
Esq., the President, in the chair. 

‘lhe reported collections for the past two 
months comprised 134 bound books, 1,769 


/unbound books and pamphlets, 53 files of 


serials, 15 files of newspapers, 7 old or 
rare newspapers, 1 chart, 47 manuscripts, 
4 collections of miscellanics, 9 prints and 4 


| additions to the cabinet—in all, 2,043, from 
| 93 contributors. 


The above included the complete docu- 


|ments of the second session of the 36th 
| Uongress—extensive publications on the 
| war, with English “ war pamphlets,” from 


the U.S. Legation at London, and files of 


| Nashville news papers, 1861, received from 
| the Hon. W. Hy. Smith ; over 500 railroad 
| reports, &c.—1830 to 1860—and extensive 
| coileclanea of a long professivnal life, from 
| Rev. N. C. Clark, of Elgin, Illinois. 


Col. J. W. Shaffer, U. 8. A., obligingly 


| forwarded a framed fac simile of the “ or- 
| i r . 2 4 , ° . . 
| dinance of Secession,” passed in Louisiana. 


Several Japanese news papers of August 
and September, 1862, were received, in the 
native or English characters—one of which 
was in English Script, lithographed and 
printed on paper manufactured of silk. 

Of the correspondence for the two months, 
(embracing fifty-three letters received and 
191 written, )a synopsis was given by the 
Secretary. A letter was read, accompanying 
the gift to the Society, from the family of 
the late George Flower, of an extended 


| and interestiag sketch of Rapp's Settlemet, 


in Harmony, Indiana, commencing in 1803, 
prepared by the late Wm. Flower, at this 
Society’s request. The reading of the pa- 
per, which reviewed the first and subsequent 
proceedings of that coluny, and the princi- 
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ples on which it was founded and managed, 
was postponed to a more convenient occa- 
sion. 

The Hon. J. B. French, of Lowell, for- 
warded, in continuation of former esteemed 
favors, the annual printed report of the 
yearly rain-fall at Laconia and Lake Vil- 
lage, on the outlet of Lake Winnipisseogee, 
N. H.—it being for 1862, at the former 
place, 49.27 inches, and at the latter, 43.51 
inches. Lake village lies four miles south 
of Laconia, on the same stream ; rendering 
the difference in their relative rain-fall (5.76 
inches,) the more noticeable. The mean 
annual rain-fall at Chicago is estimated by 
Blodgett at 30 inches. 

Dr. Walker, of Ottawa, obligingly for- 
warded a “diagram” of a cannon, (par- 
tially damaged, ) exhumed some time since 
in that locality, supposed to be of French 
origin, and to have been brought thither by 
La Salle, or his successor. 

Valuable communications were read from 
Mr. I. A. Lapham, of Wisconsin, and J. 
Russell, L. L. D., of Illinois, in relation to 
the much-desired survey of the archaelog- 
ical remains in the State of Illinois. Dr. 
Lapham made important suggestions as to 
the probable cost of such a survey. 

Mrs. John H. Kinzie, of Chicago, author 
of “Waubun,” was elected an Honorary 
Member of the Society; and Mr. Nathan H. 
Parker a corresponding member. 


MAINE. 


Maine Historicat Society, Augusta, Jan. 
29.—At a special meeting of this Society 
in the absence of the Hon. William Willis, 
President, the chair was taken by the Vice 
President, the Rt. Rev. Bp. Burgess, who 
opened the proceedings with an appropriate 
address : in which, after alluding to the 
absence of the President and his well sus- 
tained interest in the affairs of this institu- 
tion, he spoke of the great gathering last 
summer at the mouth of the Kenebec, on 
the anniversary of the founding of the first 
English Colony on this coast, and the distin- 
guished men and events connected with 
that period. It was the time of James I. 
and the translation of the Bible,—of Shak- 
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speare, Francis Bacon, Coke and Raleigh; 
and of the conflicts between the Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, and between re- 
gal and popular rights. He referred to our 
own eventful times, and the duty of His- 
torical Societies to collect the facts proceed- 
ing from the present warfare for Union, Lib- 
erty and Safety. 

The following papers were read: viz.: A 
copy of a letter (1822,) from LaFayette to 
Mrs. Col. Bamford, of Portland ; a Biogra- 
phy of “ Molocket, [Mali Agat,] the last 
of the Pequawkets,” by N. T. True, M. D., 
of Bethel; a letter from Wm. Gardiner, 
Esq., on his trial during the Revolution as 
a suspected person, and his sentence by the 
court, from the Hon. F. Allen, of Gardiner, 
who also presented a letter from Albert 
Whipple, touching trespasses on the Ken- 
ebec Purchase ; a paper from the Rev. Mr. 
Vetronile of Biddeford, on “The Private 
Life of the Aborigines of Acadia ;” one on 
“The Indian Mode of Naming Rivers,” by 
the Rev. Mr. Ballard of Brunswick; one by the 
Rev. Mr. Cushman, of Warren, on “The Indi- 
an Massacre at Broad Bay,” and another by 
the President, on “Prices and Currency;” af- 
ter which the Hon. E. L. Hamlin, of Bangor, 
made an extemporaneous communication in 
relation to the three periods of French set- 
tlement on Mount Desert, beginning with 
the Jesuits, 1611. He also exhibited Indi- 
an and French relics of various kinds, with 
coins of early date, which had been brought 
to light. 

Several donations added interest to the 
occasion ; and the communications showed 
as heretofore, that the field of historic re- 
search in the ancient “ Province of Maine,” 
well rewards the pains-taking laborer. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

New Enetanp Historic-Geneatocicat So- 
ciety, Boston, Feb. 4.—The regular monthly 
meeting of this Society was held at three 
o’clock, Wednesday afternoon, the President, 
Winslow Lewis, M. D., in the chair. The 
records of the last meeting were read and 
accepted. 

Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, reported that since the 
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bership had been received from the follow- 
ing gentlemen: Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, 
of West Newton, Henry W. Fuller, Esq., of 
Roxbury, Theophilus R. Marvin, Esq., 
Charles Augustus Billings Shepard, Esq., 
and Rev. J. A. Vinton of this city; as resi- 
dent members, Napoleon B. Mountfort, Esq., 
of New York, and Dr. George Smith, of 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

J. H. Sheppard, Esq., the Librarian, re- 
orted that during the last month the fol- 
owing donations had been received: Num- 

ber of books bound in part or wholly, 16 ; 
number of pamphlets—to wit, sermons, pe- 
riodicals, &c., 179; manuscripts, 1; annual 
files of newspapers, 9. Also 400 copies in 
sheets of genealogical sketches of the Vin- 
ton and other families, and 10 copies of the 
Vinton Memorial. The attention of the so- 


ciety was especially called to the donation 
of three volumes on the Vicissitudes of 
Families, from Sir Bernard Burke, L.L. D., 
of Dublin Castle, Ulster King of Arms, 
which with other donations from the same 
gentleman are of great value. 


Also to the 
donation of Rev. John A. Vinton, of which 
appropriate notice has been taken by the 
Board of Directors. 

A paper was read by Rev. Increase N. 
Tarbox on the “Popular fallacies respect- 
ing the race of Ham and the black race.” 
The object of the paper was to show in the 
first place that we have, by a kind of com- 
mon consent, fallen into a wrong interpre- 
tation of the curse pronounced upon 
Canaan and his descendants, and have re- 
garded the curse as uttered against the 
whole race of Ham, while in fact, as the 
curse stands in the Scriptures, it is most 
carefully guarded, so as to cut off this loose 
and general application. In the next place 
it was shown, as a simple matter of histor- 
ical fact, that for two thousand years after 
the flood, the race of Ham occupied the 
most commanding position’ in the earth. 
The great conquering nations of the early 
world were almost wholly of this stock. 
The first outgrowth of civilization, Assyr- 
ian, Egyptian, Phenician, Carthaginian, 
which was the marked and noticeable civ- 
ilization until the rise of the Grecian and 
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January meeting, letters accepting mem- 
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Roman Empires, belonged to the Hamatic 
branch of the human family. The common 
notion that the black race of Ham had al- 
ways been kept in an inferior, abject, ser- 
vile condition, in the light of history was 
shown to be utterly false. It was next 
shown that the race from which we derive 
our slaves, if they belong to the family of 
Ham at all, which is not proved, certainly 
do not belong to the stock of Canaan, and 
never came under the curse pronounced up- 
on Canaan. Moreover this black race has 
not, as is generally supposed, been drawn 
upon to any extent for slaves, except for 
the last three hundred and fifty years. In 
the great sum of human slavery through 
all the ages of history, the slavery of this 
black race forms only an infinitesimal part. 

Some very interesting love letters over 
two hundred years old were read by Mr. 
Wm. B. Trask. 

Op Cotony Historicat Society, Zaunton, 
Jan. 26.—At a meeting of the Old Colony 
Historical Society, Mr. Daggett, President, 
in the chair, Wm. Reed Deane, Esq., of 
Boston, read a valuable and interesting pa- 
per on the authorship of the Letters pub- 
lished in Boston at the commencement of 
the Revolutionary War, under the signa- 
ture of Massachusettensis, and which 
were answered by John Adams in a series 
of articles, under the name of Novanglus. 
The Letters of Massachusettensis were for 
a long time, attributed by the public to 
Jona. Sewall, then Attorney General of 
Massachusetts ; and even Mr. Adams for 
many years supposed them to have been 
written by that gentleman. Mr. Deane 
read various letters from distinguished gen- 
tlemen, together with a communication on 
the subject, from L. M. Sargent, Esq. It 
contained a great amount of circumstan- 
tial evidence on the subject, and one or 
two facts showing conclusively that Daniel 
Leonard, and not Jona. Sewall, was the au- 
thor of those celebrated Letters. 

Mr. Deane left for the Library of the So- 
ciety, a volume containing the Letters of 
Adams and Leonard, with a Genealogy and 
other interesting facts connected with the 
history of the Leonard family. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey Hisroricat Soctery, Trenton, 
Jan. 15, 1863.—In the absence of the Pres- 
ident and Vice Presidents—letters from 
two of the latter, Senator Frerp and Chan- 
cellor Green being read regretting their 
inability to attend—the Rev. Joun Hatt, D. 
D., a Member of the Executive Committee, 
was called to the chair. 

After the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting, Mr. Warreneap, the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, submitted the letters 
and communications since received from 
various sources. Among them being let- 
ters from J. Wingate Thornton, of Boston, 
and J. Bertrand Payne, of England, ac- 
knowledging their elections as Honorary 
Members; from Hon. Wm. L. Dayton, Min- 
ister of the United States to France, ac- 
companying a donation of valuable charts 
and maps of our coast, made by French of- 
ficers during and immediately subsequent 
to the Revolution ; from the Rev. John 
Hall, D. D., with a photographic copy of 
the map illustrating the siege of York- 
town in 1781; from Mr. Moore, the Libra- 
rian of the New York Historical Society, 
identifying our ancient seal on one of the 
Rutherford M.S.S. as the great Provincial 
Seal,when NewEngland with NewYork and 
New Jersey were constituted one govern- 
ment under Andros ; from Hon. J. C. Ten 
Eyck, relative to a suggested application 
to Congress for a donation of public lands 
to furnish Historical Societies with fire- 
proof buildings ; and from a large number 
of kindred institutions and individuals re- 
ferring to the operations of the Society. 

Mr. Whitehead also drew attention to a 
proposed publication by Mr. Moore of the 
New York Society, of the statutes at large 
of the Province of New York from 1664 to 
1691, generally known as the “ Duke’s 
Laws,” as a work of interest to the New 
Jersey historian and antiquary ; and also 
to several historical works in process of 
preparation by H. B. Dawson, Esq., of 
Morrisania, of which he submitted a pros- 
pectus. He reported having been invited 
as a delegate from the Society to the Fort 
Popham celebration in Maine, the last sum- 
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mer, but too late for him to attend. New 
Jersey was honored by a toast on the oc- 
casion, as the site of the first settlement of 
the Scandinavians in America, but an ar- 
ticle which we read, taken from the New- 
ark Daily Advertiser, shows that there was 
a mistake. 

The Librarian also reported a large num- 
ber of donations received since the last 
meeting. The additions amounted to 140 
bound volumes and nearly 1,000 pamphlets, 
the latter principally from the Rev. Joseph 
F. Tuttle ; making the total for the year, 
153 volumes, 1,061 pamphlets, several hun- 
dred newspapers, and numerous manu- 
scripts, besides the valuable maps received 
from Mr. Dayton. 

From Miss Stafford, of Trenton, was re- 
ceived a photographic view of the head- 
quarters of Gen. St. Clair, in Trenton, du- 
ring the winter of 1776-7 : the old house 
being yet standing ; the letter accompany- 
ing the donation giving several interesting 
incidents of which it was the theatre. 

Mh. Alofsen, the Treasurer, reported a 
balance in the Treasury of $531 64 of which 
$44 62 belonged to the Library Fund. 

The Committee on Publications, reported 
another number of the “Proceedings of the 
Society,” ready for the press. They had 
expected to be able to report the com- 
pletion of the arrangements for the 
publication of the “Newark Town Records” 
as directed by the Society, but the special 
Committee charged with the preliminary 
duty of collecting the necessary funds had 
not as yet acted. The Society’s publica- 
tions to the present time comprise five vol- 
umes of “Collections,” each being a distinct 
work, and eight volumes of “Proceedings,” 
containing not only the current transac- 
tions, but also most of the papers read be- 
fore the Society. The Committee urged 
upon the members, as a ready means of 
contributing to the funds, the purchase of 
such of these volumes as are now obtaina- 
ble. , 

Mr. Hayes, from the special committee 
referred to, said that so soon as estimates 
of cost could be obtained, they would be 
prepared to go forward and collect the 
funds for publishing the Records. 
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Aventcan Eraxotocicat Socrery, New mecting of this Society was held at the 
York, December, 1862.—The Society met | house of the Hon. Charles P. Daly. 
at the residence of Alexander J. Carter,| The President, George Folsom, L. L. D., 
Esq. The Chair was taken by the Presi- | took the Chair, and the following officers 
dent, George Folsom, L. L. D. were chosen for the ensuing year : 

Dr. E. H. Davis exhibited asmall Buffalo} President, George Folsom, L. L. D. ; 
Robe, brought from the West, which was | Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Thomas Ewbank 
covered with picture-writing, representing | and C. P. Daly ; Corresponding Secretary, 
scenes of war and hunting, in the life of | Rev. Jesse A. Spencer, D. D. ; Recording 
its Indian owner. The Dr. gave some ac-|Secretary, Theodore Dwight ; Treasurer, 
count of the principles of interpretation| Alexander J. Cotheal; and Librarian, 
applicable to such emblematic records, and George H. Moore. 
explained the import of such as could be| Several letters were read. 
made out intelligibly. The Rev. Edward Webb, Missionary at 

A neat and beautiful palm-leaf book, was | Madura, was elected a corresponding mem- 
presented, sent to the Society nearly two | ber. 
years ago, by the Rev. Edward Webb,} The Lulightening of Nigritia by publica- 
Missionary of the Am. Board at Madura, | tions in the Arabic Language, wich had 
which had been delayed in reaching its| been proposed to the Society for several 
destination. The thanks of the Society | years, was proved to be practicable, by the 
were voted to the donor. letter of Dr. Bird. Several elegant Arabic 

A letter was read from Dr. Peter Wil-| manuscripts, written at Liberia, by educa- 
son, chief sachem of the Cayugas, accom-|ted negroes from the interior, had been 
panying his report of the Grand Council of | translated by Dr. B., and in reply to en- 
the Six Nations of N. York Indians, or Iro-| quiries, he expressed a decided opinion, 
quois, recently held on the Cattaraugus Re- | that the various elementary works publish- 
servation. Dr. W. mentioned, with gratifi-|ed by our missionaries in Beirut, in Syria, 
cation, the visit of Messrs. Loosey and Os-| would be read and understood in the Ma- 
ten-Sacken, the Austrian and Russian! hommedan countries of Western Africa, 
Consuls General, and members of the oe loa of Liberia and Sierra Leone. The 











ciety, wno made a journey to Cattaraugus, | other part of the plan originally proposed 
to attend the council, and his regret at the | appears to be equally possible, viz: the 
delay in opening it. opening of a correspondence with the peo- 
Dr. Macgowan, in compliance with the | ple of other countries, still so little known, 
request of the President, gave an account|/as tangible evidences have now becn 
of the plan proposed by him for a scientific | obtained, of the existence of a long-estab- 
exploring expedition to the Island of For-| lished and extensive system of education, 
mosa, Cochin-China, and other unexplored |in the most westerly of those countries, 
countries in Eastern Asia. As no ship| viz: the Kingdom of Footah. 
would be required, but the expedition could| The Numeral Systems of different nations, 
proceed at a small expense by established | having been presented at a late meeting of 
routes, and five or six members would be| the London Ethnographic Society, in a pa- 
sufficient, to act in the most important de-| per by the president, as affurding evidences ° 
partments, the common objection of costli-| of the state of civilization attained, the 
ness would be avoided. ‘The impression | subject has attracted some attention in the 
which such an enterprize would producc|Am. Ethno. Soc., and the numeral sys- 
abroad, in the present state of our country|tems of the Uniapa Islands, near New 
and government, would be a favorable ev-| Guinea was referred to as in conflict with 
idence of our national strength, intelligence | this idea. Those islanders have distinct 
and resources. and different numerals for counting cocoa- 
Jan’y 13.—The Twentieth Anniversvry nuts, trees, men, &c. For the Island of 
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Ponape, in Micronesia, according to the 
grammar of Dr. Gulick, (a corresponding 
member) the same principle is carried to a 
very great extent. The origin of this | 
trait in those languages, (which has also | 
been found among certain other savage | 
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aged countrymen, which he has translated 
into English ; and it is hoped that he will 
soon publish them. 

In the past year the Society have been 
called to mourn the loss of Colonel George 
W. Pratt, one of the Resident members, 





tribes), is a matter quite unaccounted for. | who fell at the head of his regiment in 
The attention of the Society was invited | Virginia. By education, taste, study and 

to a remarkable fact in the history of print- travel, he was as well qualified to be an 

ing in China, which is mentioned in Dr. D.| ornament to the Society, as by his pure 

J. Macgowan’s paper on Chinese Bibliog- | and high character to shine in private and 

raphy, in the Bulletin of the North China | public life. 

Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, viz : 


the use of moveable copper types in printing | 
one of the largest old works in the empire. | 
Copper types would be far more durable | 
than any in use with us, but the want of 
the metal and the difficulty of founding 


them have prevented. The only approxi- | 


mation has been in facing common types 
with a film of copper, by a galvanic pro- 
cess. About twenty years ago Chinese 
moveable types were cast in America and 
France. 

A very interesting paper on the Grand 
Council of the Six Nations was read by 
Alexander J. Center, Esq., written by Dr. 
Peter Wilson, a corresponding member. 

‘bne Councit had been caiied partly for 
the purpose of recounting the history of the 
ancient and celebrated Iroquois Confeder 
acy, and was attended by Chiefs delegated 
from several of the nations, some from 
Canada. The old Wampums were exhibit 
ed and explained, which are their ancient 
and venerable records, and the history and 
import of which are carefully handed dow: 


by oral tradition from generation to gener. | 
The complex nature of the Confed- 


ation. 
eracy, its efficient system of government, 
and tue power and influence which it had 
given to the I:ve Nations before the dis- 
covery of the country by Europeans, have 
appeared mysterious because not fully ex- 


plained. Dr. Wilson being intimately ac- | 


quainted with the subject, possessing all 
the advantages of education, and being 
deeply interested in his people, is eminent- 
ly qualified to write on the topic; and 
produced a paper of decp interest. He has 
long been collecting the traditions from his 


WISCONSIN. 


| Wisconstn Srate Historica Socrety.— 
| Madison, Dec. 16, 1862.—Gen. G. P. Dela- 
plaine in the chair. 

Over sixty communications of the Society 
/were reported by the Secretary—Wnm. 
Cogswell, the well known artist, presenting 
for the Society’s Picture Gallery a fine 
| painting from his pencil of the venerable 
Gen. Henry Dodge, the first Territorial 
Governor of Wisconsin. 

Letters were also read from several per- 
sons in reference to the proposed effort. to 
raise a.fund for a fire proof building—all 
highly favoring the object in view. 

‘The Librarian announced a valuable ad- 
dition to the Library and Cabinet—among 
them, 268 volumes purchased, and 155 by 
donation; and 1,921 pamphlets by pur- 
chase, and 375 by donation; 90 volumes of 
Wisconsin laws and documents for ex- 
‘hanges. The additions to the Cabinet, as 
| veported, were large and interesting—in- 
‘luding war relics, autograph letters, un- 
bound newspaper and magazine files, and 
| curiosities. \ 

An interesting paper, written by Mrs. 
Sophia E. Bloomer, on “ Pioneer Life in 
| Fond du Lac,” was read, and thanks return- 
- to the authoress. 

The Secretary read a graphic account 
lof an incident in the life of De-kor-ra, the 
| Winnebago Chief, connected with the Win- 
nebago disturbances in 1827, published in 
an Ohio paper in Feb. 1830. Both communi- 
cations were referred to the Publication 
| Coinmittee, 


| 
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NEW YORK. 


New York Historica Sociery, New York, 
Feb. 3, 1863.—The regular monthly meeting 
was held in the Library Building, the Hon. 
Luther Bradish, L.L. D., presiding. After 
the usual preliminary business, and some 
matters of interest, Benson J. Lossing, Esq., 
read an eloquent and careful paper on 
Hull’s Campaign in the Northwest, explain- 
ing clearly the position in which that vete- 
ran was placed by the neglect of the gov- 
ernment, and presenting the matter of his 
share of the blame in a somewhat different 
light from that usually given. 


Burrato Historica. Sociery, Buffalo, Feb. 
12.—At the meeting of this Society for the 
month of February, M. Fillmore, President, 
in the Chair, and Guy H. Salisbury, Secre- 
tary, the following were among the pro- 
ceedings had : 

Guy H. Salisbury, as Corresponding Sec- 
retary and Librarian, reported the following 
matters : 

The books, papers, and other property of 
the Society, have been removed to the 
rooms No. 7 Court street, and placed in the 
fire proof depository. The rooms are com- 
fortably warmed, and kept open during 
most of the business hours, where persons 
desirous of making donations or deposits, 
or of becoming members, etc., are invited 
to call. Some 300 vols. of Congressional 
documents, belonging to the late 8. G. Ha- 
ven, have been deposited in the rooms, 
which will prove exceedingly useful for ref- 
erence. 

Q. H. Marshall has handed in a communi- 
cation in relation to the site of the dock 
where La Salle, in 1669, built “The Griffin,” 
the first vessel that ever navigated the wa- 
ters of the Upper Lakes. The paper, which 
was read to the Society, established the 
fact that ‘The Griffin” was built at the 
mouth of Cayuga Creek, about six miles 
above the Falls. 

Alden S. Stevens, of Attica, communi- 
cates an account of the first Town Meeting 
held on the “ Holland Purchase,” in March, 
1803, at Vanderventer’s, eighteen miles 
west of Batavia—as narrated to him, in 
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|on the whole “ Purchase.” 
| cation was read to the Society, and embod- 


[March, 


August last, by Mr. Amzi Wright, who was 
present. There was then but 153 voters 
This communi- 


ies an interesting historical fact. 

A fire in the City Buildings, on the morn- 
ing of the 24th ult., destroyed a number of 
valuable portraits of old and eminent citi- 
zens—Ebenezer Johnson, the first Mayor of 
the city, Judge Walden, Judge Wilkinson, 
M. A. Andrews, Hiram Pratt, Louis LeCou- 
teulx, Eli Cook, and also, of Mrs. F. B. Mer- 
rill, daughter of Asa Ransom, who was the 
first white child born in Buffalo. 

The Social or Club Meetings of the Soci- 
ety, during the last month, have been held 
as follows ; Jan. 2, at Wm. Dorsheimer’s ; 
Jan. 9, at S. S. Jewett’s ; Jan. 16, at O. H. 
Marshall’s ; Jan. 30, at Chas. D. Norton’s. 

Messrs. Wheeler, Matthews and Warren, 
proprietors of the Buffalo Daily Commercial 
Advertiser, have deposited with this Socie- 
ty, in its fire-proof department, for safe pres- 
ervation, the bound files of their paper 
from its commencement, with the exception 
of a few volumes, which are missing—mak- 
ing 46 volumes, and forming a Local His- 
tory of the city for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

A paper was read before the Society and 
citizens at American Hall, on Jan. 23d, by 
Oliver G. Steele, entitled, “‘The History of 
Buffalo Public Schools,” which has been pub- 
lished entire, in the Buffalo Daily Courier of 
January 26. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Numismatic Society or Paitapetpuia, Phil- 
adelphia, Dec., 1862.—At the stated meet- 
ing of this society, the following gentlemen 
were elected officers for 1863 : 


President.—Joseph J. Mickley. 

lst V. President—Wnm. P. Chandler. 
Qnd V. President.—Wnm. 8S. Vaux. 
Cor. Secretary Emil Cauffman. 
Rec. Secretary.—Alfred B. Taylor. 
Treasurer.—Henry Phillips, Jr. 
Curator—Wnm. S. Vaux. 

Librarian —Wm. J. Jenks. 
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THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVA- | sonally absent, were to be considered as 


NIA. | present ; and they are therefore in the cat- 
Tue want of a Historical Society of egory of foundation members. Several 
Pennsylvania has been felt for generations. | other gentlemen gave their attendance at 
Although, however, various thoughtful and | the preliminary conferences, and, it is be- 
patriotic individuals have taken means to | lieved, at some of the regular meetings, the 
preserve records of the Colony and State, | minutes of which are not preserved. At 
a sufficient combination was not formed to | the first annual election, held February 28, 
achieve this purpose in an effectual manner, | 1825, the Society, w hich had hitherto ap- 
till December 2, 1824 ; which point, there-| pointed Roberts Vaux as chairman, filled 
fore, dates as the origin of the present as-| the place of President with the late Wil- 
sociation. jliam Rawle, senior ; and the Vice Presi- 
At an earlier period, and during the col-| dents were Roberts Vaux and Thomas Dun- 
onial condition of the settlement, extensive | can, the Corresponding Secretary, Daniel 
records were kept by more than one relig-| B. Smith, and the Recording Secretary, G. 
ious body; and a constant intercourse with |W ashington Smith. On the 18th of May, 
England kept Pennsylvania as much before | the Council, under the constitution, held its 
the public mind as it may have been thought | first meeting. In this body, besides the 
to deserve ; while, at an after moment, the | names already given, we find those of Dr. 
writings of Voltaire and other imaginative | Thomas C. James, William Rawle, junior, 
authors, may perhaps have made the infant; Thomas H. White, Dr. Samuel Jackson, 
combination so noted as to do away with | (Professor,) William Mason Walmsley, and 
any urgency for a history so obscure and | Gerard Ralston. 
remote. The Revolutionary war involved| On the 3d of October, 1825, ten commit- 
interests on a larger scale, and was con-/ tees were appointed,containing many names, 
nected by many with theoretical views of|to report, with deliberation, on as many 
the rights and destinies of the human race | subdivisions into which an examination of 
at large; and the quiet settlement in a vast | the historical records of Pennsylvania were 
forest, became, in comparison, an object of | supposed to be naturally divided. Some of 
but little attention. these committees reported; but a large 
When the war was over, and men had} number omitted to do so, although the in- 
time to breathe from the involvement of | quiries thus set on foot gave rise to some 
great interests and from desperate strug- | subsequent papers. 
gles, calmer minds soon recollected the ne-| In December, 1825, the publication of the 
cessity of more adequate means for the |Memoirs was commenced. Most of these 
preservation of records. Then it was found | were newly compiled essays, with some 
that impediments arose from the divergency | orations, all intended to introduce the res- 
of views and habits. Impressions remain-| pective subjects ; but the volumes included 
ing from military and political struggles, | a few original documents. They were con- 
and existing differences of religious opin-| tinued till 1840, in four volumes. In 1845 
ions and feelings, were hard to reconcile in| to 1848, a volume was issued under the 
a common labor until the period we have | title of “Bulletin ;” and, after the forma- 
mentioned. | tion of the Publication Fund, the Memoirs 
The names of the members present at | were resumed, with an enlarged page and 
the inauguration meeting, were Roberts | in a finer style, by fifth, sixth and seventh 
Vaux, Stephen Duncan, Thomas I. Whar-| volumes, as far as 1860. 
ton, William Rawle, Jr., Dr. Benjamin H.| Of later years, with the growth of Phil- 
Coates, Dr. Caspar Wistar, and George|adelphia, and by the exertions of active 
Washington Smith. It was well under-|and influential members, the magnitude, 
stood that the late eminent William Rawle, | and, it is to be hoped, the usefulness, of the 
senior, and John F. Watson, though per- Historical Society have been greatly i in- 
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creased. Citizens at large have taken more 
interest in its advancement ; its library at 
length amounts to 7,000 volumes; and a 
handsome collection of portraits of Govern- 
ors of the State and of other distinguished 
individuals, with several landscape views 
of interesting localities, hang on its walls; 
the number of valuable relics in its posses- 


sion is augmented, and is still growing ; | 
during the next winter, 


funds preserved for a building, for publica- 


tion, for binding the books, &c., now in to- | 
tal amount exceed nineteen thousand dol- | 
lars; and very liberal contributions in | 


books, and, in one instance, of relics that 
cannot be replaced, have been received 
from the governments of the United States, 


of Pennsylvania, and of Great Britain, as | 


well as from Foreign and American Socie- 
ties, and from the family of William Penn. 


Valuable and important legacies are prom- 


ised for the future. 

Still, it is necessary for truth and for the 
objects of the Society to say, that there is, 
and for along coming period can be, no 


* * . . | 
provision for the increase and completion of | 


its library, other than in the liberality of its 
friends ; and the Society, therefore, is yet 
in need of such donations as may be wor- 
thy of preservation, and may correspond 
with the views of persons who value and 


wish to promote these inquiries. In some 
departments of American history the col- 
lection is, as yet, very incomplete ; and 
the Executive Committee have it at present 
in view to take measures for extending it, 
so that the student may find, in these points, 
all the references needed for his researches. 
For the erection of a fire-proof hall, too, a 
“Building Fund” has been commenced, for 
which twenty-five hundred dollars have 
been collected, and it is hoped that the ob- 
vious need for such a protection may induce 
the liberal to aid in the undertaking. 

The Publication Fund was commenced in 
1854 ; and now amounts to upwards of fif- 
teen thousand dollars, held in trust by John 
Jordan, Jr., George Sharswood, and Os- 
wald Thompson. 

A payment of twenty dollars obtains the 
right to receive, during life, a copy of each 
publication. For Libraries this privilege 
continues twenty years. 
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There has been published since its foun- 

dation,— 

In 1856, The History of Braddock’s Expe- 
dition. 

In 1858, Contributions to American His- 
tory. 

In 1860, Records of Upland, and Denny’s 
Military Journal. 
There is in preparation for publication 


The History of the Town of Bethlehem, 
and of the Moravian Settlements in 
North Eastern Pennsylvania, from orig- 
inal sources, in large octavo, handsomely 
illustrated. 


NOTES. 
LAFAYETTE’S VISIT TO YORKTOWN IN 1825. 


Yorktown, Feb. 4th, 1825. 


Dear M :—O ! M! M! little do you think, 
little do you ken, the honor conferied on you 
by receiving a letter from the one, whose 
hand has thrice been grasped by that great 
and glorious man, that man of men, the 
renowned General LaFayette. Yes, Mary! 
this once poor mean hand, (now so no 
longer, ) has been shaken no less than three 
times by him. That dear, heavenly old 
man. My head, my very brain is so full, 
that I can think of nothing else, no, no- 
thing but LaFayette, La Fayette, the dear, 
sweet, charming, delectable, heavenly, no- 
ble, and enchanting man. On Tuesday 
night, the ladies met at Mr. M’Grath’s di- 
ning room to decorate it for his reception, 
as he was expected in town the next day. 
All the ladies in town were there, three 
times as many, in fact, as there was any 
necessity for ; each of them brought as 
many artificial flowers and ribbons as she 
could collect. Maria took all hers off the 
mantel-piece, and as many more. as she 
could find through the house. We were 
there until ten o’clock, and really without 
vanity, I can assure you the room looked 
charming, the wall, windows, and mantel- 
pieces, were all hung with festoons of 
green, interspersed with innumerable quan- 
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tities of flowers. The next morning afew 
of us collected, and set the table; and 
made an elegant arch over the place where 
his lordship was to sit. On top of the 
arch was perched a golden eagle. From 
six o’clock until three, masses upon masses 
of people from far and near, came pouring 
in to see the room; after that the doors 
were shut, and none were permitted to en- 
ter but those who had the arranging of 
things. Soldiers were here from all the 
country twenty miles around. In the eve- 
ning there was a splendid illumination. 
The inhabitants had barely time to light 
their candles, when the firing of cannon, 
and ringing of all the bells in town, pro- 
claimed that Lafayette was approaching. 
In an instant the men that remained flew 
to meet him ; and although the night was 
bittér cold, the windows as far us eye could 
reach, were crowded with ladies, with out- 
stretched necks, trying who could catch 
the first glimpse of him. One quarter of 
an hour of breathless, agonized suspense, 
and the procession was seen moving slow- 
ly down the street, the band playing glo- 
riously. Inthe midst of the troops, in an 
open pheton, with his head bare, and bow- 
ing to all around, sat that dear man. (In 
pops aunt Sally. Maria exclaims, “Oh! 
Aunt Sally, what think you of the dear 
General?” Aunt Sally: “That he is a 
dear old man.”) He went down the street 
as far as Smyser’s, then turned around 
and came to Mc Grath’s. When he arriv- 
ed at the door there was such a huzzaing, 
that it almost split my ears. The crowd 
pressed around his carriage so much, that 
a guard of soldiers had to drive them off 
at the point of their bayonets. Mary Cle- 
ment, Isabel Casset, Maria and myself, 
were standing at one of the chamber doors 
when he went past on the way to his 
room; when he saw us, he stopped and 
shook hands with us all; we then went 
round the town to se2 the illuminations; 
every thing was brilliant in the highest 
degree. The next morning he reviewed 
the troops, walked through then leaning 
on General Ash’sarm. After that he went 
to his lodgings and received the visits of 
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the ladies. We went in at one door, were 
introduced, and walked out at the other; 
we then flew up stairs, and as he went to 
his room, had the exquisite satisfaction of 
shaking hands with him again. In afew 
moments after, he went off amid the shouts 
and acclamations of the multitude. 
0. A. @. 





James, THE INDIAN Printer.—This name 
furnishes an interesting item in the early 
history of printing in Massachusetts colony. 
James was an Indian, born in an Indian vil- 
lage on the site of the present town of 
Grafton, Massachusetts. His father was a 
deacon of a church of Indian Christians es- 
tablished there. James was sent, when a 
child, to the Indian charity school at Cam- 
bridge, where he was taught to read and 
write the English language, and there prob- 
ably received the Christian name of James. 
In 1659, he was placed as an apprentice 
with Samuel Green, the printer of Cam- 
bridge, and there probably received the sur- 
name of Printer. He became a very good 
printer, and was employed by Green as a 
pressman in printing the first edition of the 
Indian Bible. 

When the memorable Indian war broke 
out, which was terminated by the death of 
the celebrated warrior, king Phillip, James 
was fired with patriotism and love of his 
kindred, and secretly left his master printer 
and fled to join his brethren in arms. After 
along and bloody war, the Indians being 
beaten, worn out, suffering greatly from 
sickness, the tribes separated and retired to 
their several places of residence. 

The government issued a proclamation 
that all Indians, who would within fourteen 
days come in peaceably, might hope for 
merey. Among those who came in and re- 
turned to their allegiance was James, the 
Printer. 

In 1680, James was engaged with Green 
at Cambridge in printing the second edition 
of the Indian Bible. The Rev. John Eliot, 
the “Indian Apostle,” writing to Robert 
Boyle of London, in 1682, concerning this 
second edition, says: “I desire to see it 
done before I die, and J] am so deep in years 
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that I cannot expect to live long ; besides, 
we have but one man, viz., the Indian Prin- 
ter, that is able to compose the sheets and 
correct the press with understanding.” 

James Printer being acquainted with 
both the English and the Indian language, 
must have been of great service in printing 
the books for the Indians. 

In 1709 an edition of the Psalter was 
published in Boston in the Iudian and Eng- 


lish language with the following imprint : | 


“ Boston, N. E., Printed by B. Green and J. 
Printer, for the Honorable Company for the 
propagation of the Gospel among the Indi- 
ans in New England.” 

Some of the descendants of James were 
living in Grafton in the early part of the 
present century, bearing the surname of 
Printer. 


Present Survivors or Boston Fok or 
1809.—A writer in the Boston Transcript, 
whose recollections go back half a century, 


makes the following curious note on the Di- 


rectory of that year. 


“This Directory contains the names of | 
5,167 individuals and firms of all occupa- 


tions. 


Mr. Editor, we will remark that in 1800 we 


filled a clerkship on Long wharf, and dur-' 


ing a residence of forty-five years at the 
South End, have had some opportunities of 
a knowledge of a portion of this popula- 
tion, and we can call to mind some 1,240 
persons, of whom only fifty-four persons 
named in this work are now alive. 

There were eighty-one Attorneys in the 
town, only ten of whom now survive, as 
follows: Josiah Quincy, Thomas Aspinwall, 
James T. Austen, Henry Cabot, Samuel D. 
Parker, William Minot, James Savage, W. 
D. Sohier, George Sullivan, (now of New 
York,) and Samuel K. Williams. There 
were 49 Physicians and 3 Dentists, and two 
only remain, viz: James Jackson and 
George Bates. Q 
including seven who officiated at the Thurs- 
day Lectures, not one of whom is now liv- 
ing. There were 54 Directors of the then 
existing banks, to wit: The United States 


As we “do not profess to know ev- | 
erything,” taking the hint from yourself, | 


There were 28 Clergymen, | 
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| Branch, Boston, Union, Massachusetts and 
Exchange Office, not one of whom remains 
to this day. 

| There were 1,025 of other professions or 
‘occupations, of whom 44 still live, and are 
as follows: Andrew J. Allen, John Bryant, 
Ezra A. Bourne, John B. Borland, Samuel 
Cabot, Isaac Cook, Edward Cruft, Charles 
Barnard, Jos. Cotton,Geo. Darracott, Charles 
Cleveland, William Foster, James Hendley, 
Charles Hood, George Homer, Heman Lin- 
coln, Samuel May, Samuel Gilbert, Henry 
Lee, Thomas Lee, J. Ballard, William Lov- 
ering, Stephen Fairbank, Edmund Monroe, 
Samuel Whitwell, Timothy Dodd, John 
Dodd, Jedediah Barker, Samuel Train, Fran- 
cis Welch, Daniel Hammond, William Stur- 
ges, John Tappan, Josiah Stedman, Isaac 
Harris, John C. Page, Pascal P. Popes, 
|Matthew S. Parker, S. H. Parker, Eben 
Smith, David Sears, John M. Trull, Josiah 
| Vose, Dudley Hall. There are doubtless 
some persons whose names were not in the 
Directory, and others may survive of whom 
we have no knowledge or recollection, but 
this omission will not affect the estimate of 
proportions of life to death, as we reckon 
the deaths from the 1,240 persons whom 
we know. 

The old landmarks how they are changed 
almost everywhere. State street is not ex- 
empt. Where is the old Bunch of Grapes 
Tavern, kept by Dudley Coleman, on the 
corner of State and Kilby streets; the once 
famous boarding house of Ann Brown, the 
present site of the Washington Bank and 
the Suffolk Insurance Office, on the corner of 
State and Congress streets; the rendezvous 
of the Old Politicians, Silver Greys, &c., 
and whence the “ Boston Rebel” and his as- 
sociates did fulminate their anathemas 
jagainst the government, through the pages 
|of the Boston Reporter under the editorial 
icharge of Doctor John Park, whose office 
| was in the Old State House. 


| “Hoss.”—Bartlett says that this is “a 
|vulgarism peculiar to the west,” (vide 
| Dict. of Americanisms, 2d Ed). Howe as- 
|serts that “Old Hoss” was a term frequent- 
|ly applied by the soldiers of the revolution 





to their commander-in-chief, (see note, | 
page 242, Hist. Coll. of Virginia). It was | 
so applied by Gen. Charles Scott to Wash- 
ington, as will appear by the following | 
anecdote : 


‘Scott had the greatest veneration for | 
Washington, and while Governor of Ken- | 
tucky he visited Philadelphia during the | 
session of Congress. Attired in the rough 
garb of the backwoods, with a hunting 
shirt, buckskin leggings and a long beard, | 
he gave out that he was going to visit the | 
President. He was told that Washington 
had become puffed up with the importance | 
of his station, and was too much of an aris- 
tocrat to welcome him in that garb. Scott, 
nothing daunted, passed up to the home of 
the President, who, with his lady, happen- 
ed to be at the window and recugnizing 
the old soldier rushed out, and each taking 
him by the arm led himin. ‘“Never,” said 
Scott, “was I better treated. * * * J 
Sound that he was Old Hoss still,” (see pp. 
241-2, Howe’s Hist. Coll. Virginia.) 


It is hardly probable that Washington 
and his lady (or either of them), rushed 
out and led Scott in by the arm ; but this 
improbability does not impair the value of 
the anecdote in its relation to the early use 


| 


of the vulgarism. Is it really a corruption 
of the word horse, as Bartlett supposes ? | 
Scott, who was a rough, illiterate and ec- 
centric backwoodsman, evidently used the 
term as an expression of endearment, and 
doubtless thought that the highest com- 
pliment he could pay to his venerated 
chieftain was to call him “Oxp Hoss.” 


3. F. IR. 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Feb. 1863. 





Nore ON THE DISPERSION OF THE TLASCAL- 
recas.—By Geoge Gibbs.—It is a matter 
of Historical record, referred to by most 
writers on the Conquest of Mexico, that 
in the repartimientos of the natives, the 
Tlascaltecas were exempted from Slavery 
in consideration of their services to Cor- 
tez. I have, however, seen no mention 
whatever by any of them of the fact of 
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their dispersion, and as it is of very 
great importance in accounting for dis- 
tricts remote from the original seat of 
the existence of the Tlascalan language in 


‘the nation, I think it worthy of preserva- 


tion in the Historical Magazine. 

My information is derived from Mr. Wil- 
liam Alexander, of Austin, Texas, a gentle- 
man, who, to a taste for Ethnological re- 
search, adds an intimate acquaintance with 
several of the Mexican provinces. He states 
that while the Spaniards were ashamed to 
enslave their republican allies, they were 
yet afraid to leave so numerous and war- 
like a population in one body, and that they 
adopted the plan of dividing and dispers- 
ing them through different parts of the 
country, under various pretexts, granting 
them lands in perpetuity and inalienable. 
This latter character continued to exist 
until the liberals gained the supremacy 
under Juarez and others. Among the par- 
ties thus severed from the parent stock, 
was one, the descendants of which still 
inhabit the neighborhood of Saltillo, in the 
State of Coahuila, where they occupy -a 
sitio of 4425 acres of land, embracing part 
of the city itself. Their lands are subdi- 
vided into small sections which are irriga- 
ted and well tilled, and they have fine or- 
chards and raise corn, the small grains, 
vegetables and maguey. They all speak 
Spanish in addition to their native lan- 
guage, and are citizens, but until lately 
had chiefs of their own, besides the Span- 
ish authorities. They probably number 
2000 or 3000 souls. Another similar colo- 
ny known as the Pueblo of Guadalupe, is 
situated in the immediate neighborhood of 
Monterey. How much farther this disper- 
sion may have been carried on in other di- 
rections, I have no present means of as- 
certaining. 

It is not of course to be inferred that 
the entire nation of the Tlascaltecas was 
broken up. <A large body of course re- 
mained behind. According to Humboldt 
there were in 1793 in the government of 
Tlaxcalla, in the Intendency of Pueblo, 
59,177 souls ; whereof 21,549 were male, 
and 21,029 female Indians, who were gov- 
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erned by a Cacique and four Indian Alcal- 
des, and were under the dependence of an 
Indian Governor, himself subject to the 
Spanish Intendent. Still it would seem 
probable that enough were thus colonized 
apart to render this people no longer a ter- 
ror to their “allies.” 

The Tlascalan language, as is well 
known, was one of the dialects of the Mex- 
ican, but it is singular that while several 
vocabularies and grammers exist of the 
latter, the only specimen of the former 
mentioned in Ludewig’s “ Literature of 
the American Aboriginal languages,” is 
that of Dr. Karl Scherzer, obtained in the 
province of San Salvador. Under these 
circumstances the following vocabulary of 
the Tlascateca of Saltillo, collected from 
an educated native, possesses unusual in- 
terest, and it is therefore subjoined. Mr. 
Alexander, who obtained it, says that the 
language is soft, and free from gutterals 
or “chucking” sounds, the frequently re- 
curring ¢/ being pronounced as in the En- 
glish battle, and not with the indistinct 
gutteral aspiration of the Chinook and 
other Oregon tribes. He was further in- 
formed by a young gentleman of Saltillo, 
educated in Mexico, that there was a M.S. 
dictionary of the original language in one 
of the libraries of that city, and General 
Comonfort mentioned to him that they had 
yet at Tlascala, paintings of the ships of 
Cortez, which he supposed to have been 
taken at the time : 


VOCABULARY OF THE TLASCALTECA. 


lefia, firewood. 

aguamiel, (unfermented juice of the maguey.) 
pulque, lermented = " 
el sul, the sun. 

la luna, the moon 

las estrellas, the stars 

la lumbre, fire. 

agua, water. 

casa, house. 

coyote, prairie wolf. 

perro, dog. 

gato, cat. 

mais, maize (vide teeth.) 

frijole, bean. 

carne (de todas las clases), meat. 
durazno, peach. 

sal, salt. 

pelo, hair. 

cabcza, head. 

pierna, leg. 

cara, face. 

nariz, nose. 

boca, mouth. 


Coahbuil 
Nejual 
lachique 
tonati 
meztli 
citlanimi 
tletl 

atl 

cali 
quincoyotl 
quintli 
mizto 
tlau 
yetl 
nacatl 
rocotl 
iztatl 
tontli 
zontecol 
paleta 
sraieke 
yecacho 
igama 








cachete 
nonaca 
tortolol 
ikisi 
ima 

ima 

ima pilqua 
tlaucomi 
zetlacal 
zoal 
tepocal 
izpocal 
tlaioah 
yotlani 
moztla 


mejilla, cheek. 
oreja, ear. 

Qjo, eye. 

pie, foot. 
brazo, arm. 
mano, hand. 
dedo, finger. 
dientes, teeth. 
hombre, mat. 
mujer, woman 
muchacho, boy. 
muchacha, girl. 
noche, night. 
dia, day. 
mafana, to-morrow. 


VOLUNTEERS FoR THE War.—On one oc- 
casion during the Revolution, Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Ternant, Deputy Inspector-General, 
was inspecting some regiments, and made 
a curious distinction between those enlist- 
ed for the war and those who were willing 
to serve for only a short term. Garden 
says that as he passed his company, each 
soldier as his name was called, presented 
arms and stated the time for which he en- 
listed. If it was for a short term Ternant 
merely examined the soldier’s arms and 
accoutrements sharply. If, however, he 
called out “for the war,” Ternant bowed 
politely, took off his hat and said: “You, 
sir, are a gentleman, I perceive. I am 
happy to make your acquaintance.” 


Puttinc IreLanp 1x THE Oatn.— Some 
strange things have been put into oaths of 
allegiance in our days, but the idea of in- 


troducing other matters seems old. When 
the troops at Valley Forge were called 
upon in December, 1776, to take the oath 
of allegiance prescribed by Congress, an 
Irish officer exclaimed : “ Before we go in, 
could you not, Major , contrive to see 
the General, and prevail on him to put 
little Ireland in ?” 


Srvart’s Daventers.—Most Philadelphians 
who have visited Newport, have had their 
attention attracted to one of the cottages 
known as “The Stuart Cottage.” Its mod- 
esty, neatness and exquisite taste, designa- 
ted it at once as the abode of the arts; and 
those favored persons who gained access to 
its interior were charmed by the simple ele- 
gance of its decorations, indicating that the 
occupant’s own pencil had diffused light and 
elegance throughout it, with felicitous adep- 
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tation to the circumstances which usually 
attend the artist’s life. Its proprietors were 
the Misses Stuarts, two daughters of the 
well-known Gilbert Stuart, a man whose 
pencil has given honor to America in every 
land where art is valued. As the painter 


head, we know of no man who has equaled 
Stuart since the days of Vandyke, under 
whose pencil art seemed half divine. 

We have compared many heads of our 
American artist with those of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, (in one instance where the heads 
were in juxtaposition,) with a conviction 
that in all the greatest requisites of the art, 
Stuart was the greater man. Indeed, the 


capacious and powerful expression of Stu- 
art, with his beautiful exhibition of color, 
natural ones we suspect, made the heads of 
Reynolds look like washed drawings only. | 
In this knowledge of colors we have al- 

rays considered that no painter of portraits 
has much exceeded him ; and this we say, 


with Rubens and Titian in our mind. Miss 
Jane Stuart, one of the daughters, resident 
in Newport, though gifted with fine natural 
powers as an artist, and trained by her 
father’s own affectionate care, has devoted 
more of her time to the studying and copy- 
ing of A’s pictures even than in painting 
things of her own. Though where she had 
done those they have been admired. 

A few of her most successful and admired 
copies from her father’s greatest heads, and 
some excellent original pieces of her own, 
also, may be seen at our Academy of Fine 
Arts. So few means remain to us at this 
day in Stuart’s original pictures of judging 
what the great merits were, that the coun- 
try is fortunate in being able, through the 
beautiful transfers of his daughter's pencil, 
to secure the representations of his own 
extraordinary fame and endowments. W< 
have not understood what means are in 
contemplation to retain in this city some of 
Miss Stuart’s beautiful efforts and reproduc- 
tions, though we can hardly doubt that a 
coatribution proposed with a view of keep- 
ing them in the Academy of Fine Arts it- 
self, would receive encouragement.—Phila- 
delphia paper. 
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QUERIES. 
New York Reaister, 1784.—Loudon’s 
Packet, during the Spring of 1784, contains 
a notice, that at the office of Mr. Bradford, 


|a N. Y. Register had been opened, where 


os dita 2 : | persons might record their residence and 
of a fine intellectual head, especially a male | 


business. As the first City Directory was 
not published until 1786, any information 
as to the existence of the Bradford Regis- 
ter, which does not appear to have been 
ever printed, would be interesting. 

I. J. G. 


McE.roru.—During the Revolution there 
was at one time no printing press or types 
in Carolina, and an ingenious mechanic 
named McElroth, with no previous know- 
ledge, got up a font of type for Governor 
Rutledge. Where can further details 
about him be found ? TYPO. 


Ecno Answers,—Wuere !— By whom, 
when, and in what connection was this ex- 
pression first used ? J. 8. ¥. 

Avrnor or Herman, or Youne Knicursoop. 
—Can any one tell what became of the 
brilliant story published some years since 
in the National Era, called ‘“ Herman, or 
Young Knighthood?” Has it ever been is- 
sued in book form, or is it to be? Iam re- 
minded of it by Gail Hamilton’s reference 
to it in her essay on Men and Women in 
“Country Living and Country Thinking,” 
and should like exceedingly to have a 
chance to read it again, and in the more 
complete and satisfactory shape of a book 
rather than the perishing columns of the 
newspaper. Yours truly, 8. D. H. 

West Newroy, Feb. Ist. 1863. 


Hap RanpotpH AND JEFFERSON EACH A 
BROTHER WHO Was AN Actor ?—A few days 
since I took up by chance an old book 
which proved to be the third volume of the 
Polyanthos, edited by J. T. Buckingham, 
and opening casually at page 143, read as 
follows: “'The Providence Theatre closed 
m the 17th (Sept. 1806,) with the tragedy 
of the Robbers. The character of Charles 
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De Moor was performed by Mr. Randolph, 
brother of the celebrated John Randolph, of 
Virginia.” 

This passage reminded me of another 
which I had previously read in a book en- 
titled “Sheridan and His Times, by an Oc- 
togenarian. London: 1859.” Vol. 2, page 
79: “Jefferson, the author of the ‘Ameri- 


can Declaration of Independence,’ whose | 
brother was an actor on the English stage | 


of some repute, had formed the highest es- 
timate of the talent of Sheridan, and asso- 
ciated with himself Albert Gaiiatin and 
Silas Deane for the purpose of terminating 
the war of the colonies, and of obtaining 
their independence by the influence of the 
British Parliament. Through this brother, 
who had a ready means of intercourse and 
personal communication with Sheridan in 
his professional pursuits, the tender was 


made of securing to Sheridan the sum of 


twenty thousand pounds for his advocacy 
of the American cause 
House of Parliament.” 
The writer goes on to say that the mon- 
ey was refused. 
dan, mentions the same circumstance as a 
rumor which he does not credit, but gives 
no names. Jefferson, in his autobiography, 
says his father left “ six daughters and two 
sons, myself the elder. To my younger 
brother he left his estate on James River 
called Snowden, after the supposed birth- 
place of the family; to myself the lands on 
which I was born and live.” In Randall’s 
Life of Jefferson, there is a fac-simile of a 
record made by Mr. Jefferson of the birth, 
marriage and death of his brothers and sis- 
ters. The last under the head of births, 
are Ann Scott and Randolph, both born on 
October 1, 1765. Ann Scott was marfied 
October, 1778, which is the latest entry on 
the record, and the place for the date of the 
marriage and the death of Randolph is left 
vacant, from which we may infer that he 
was then alive. One brother died on the 
day on which he was born, and another in 
childhood. If there is any other reference 
to this brother, either in the Works or Bi- 
ography of Jefferson, it has escaped my no- 
tice. There is something singular in the 


in the Commons | 


Moore, in his Life of Sheri- | 
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Jefferson: manifested in a 
part of his father’s children, and the sum- 
mary manner in which both he and _his bi- 
ographer dismiss the rest, particularly his 
only brother, the latter not even assigning 
place i in his very copious index. I 
am inclined to think that the statement in 
the Polyanthos is incorrect, as we have an 
account of the death of both of John Ran- 
dolph’s brothers, long previous to 1806, As 
actors frequently appear under assumed 
names, it is not unlikely that the person re- 
ferred to in each paragraph is the same. If 
Jefferson had a brother whom he did not 
wish to recognize, he might have done, 
what some autobiographers have done since, 
omitted to mention him altogether. - 
BUSKIN. 
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tHyME TO PocaHontas.—Has any one ey- 
er made a better rhyme to the the name of 
the great Indian Princess than Moore’s : 


‘¢ Such a copper front as 
Pocahontas.”’ 
w. 


Deceit, Recemr.—In an old American 


|newspaper, (1788,) denouncing the then 
| 


new fangled pronunciation of either and 
neither, as eether, neether, the writer gives 
a list of words where ei is pronounced as 
a, like heir, &c., and includes deceit, receipt, 
remarking that deceive, receive, were anom- 
alous in their pronunciation. About what 
time did deceit and receipt obtain their pres- 


ent pronunc lation { ? 8. 
REP LIES. 
James Ross. American Latin Grammar, 


(vol. vi. p. 162, id. p. 196.)—“ Old Jimmy 
Ross,” as he used to be called among the 
boys of Philadelphia who were pursuing 
elementary liberal studies before the year 
1823, was for many years a noted teacher 
of the dead languages in that city. He was 
the author, or compiler, or editor, (and 


which I will not undertake to say,) of a 
Latin Grammar of large acceptability 
among school-masters at that time. In 


1823 there came to Philadelphia a teacher, 
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named Benedict Joseph | Schipper, who, un- 
der the patronage of Rev. Dr. Ashbell 
Green, Dr. John Eberle and Dr. John Red- 
man Coxe, opened a school which drew 
away from Mr. Ross several of his few re- 
maining pupils. Old age had rendered Mr. 
Ross irritable, and, perhaps, had somewhat 
impaired his mind—at all events, he chal- 
lenged Mr. Schipper to give him the satis- 
faction which one gentleman, &c. &c. Mr. 
S. of course, did no such thing, and Mr. 
Ross died, it ‘strikes me, not very long after. 
But, speaking of American Latin Gram- 
mars, I may say that Mr. Schipper published 
one in Philiadelphia, in 1832, entitled “A 
concise and comprehensive practical gram- 





mar of the Latin Tongue,” which, for be- 
ginners, is to this day a book of unap- 
proached merit J. 


Extent oF THE Bison Country. (Vol. vi. p. 
380.)—On the subject of the Bison form- 
erly ranging the Atlantic border, question- 
ed by Mr. Fillmore, I send a few brief ex- 
tracts from ‘ Pinchas his Pilgrimage,’ Lon- 
don, 1617. 

In the account given by Cabeza de Vaca, 
of Florida, to Charles V. among native an- 
imals enumerated, are ‘Oxen with woolly 
hydes, camels backes, and horses manes.’ 
p. 958. 

Alvaro Nunez, in ‘the more inland parts 
of Florida,’ found ‘ Kine as big as in Spaine, 
with small hornes and long hair, 400 leagues 
alongst the country.’ p. 963. 

In Virginia the ‘early visitors met with 
‘a slow kind of cattell as big as kine.’ 
Pinchas adds, ‘Alvaro Nunez speaketh of 
such kine in Florida which cometh hither 
from the North.’ p. 943. 

Compare these with the account of the 
Bison described by Coronado— the oxen of 
Quivira are of the bigness and color of our 
buls but their hornes are not so great. 
They have a great bunch upon their shoul- 
ders, and more haire on their fore-part than 
on the hinder ; and it is like wool. They 
have as it were a horse-mane on their back 
bone,’ p. 967.—and can there be any doubt 
of the same animal being intended. 


Then as now the Indians broiled their | 


steaks ‘at a fire of oxe-dung.’ E. 
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[If our correspondent will examine the 
Work of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, 
who was only one man, he will find the 
Florida spoken of, to be west of the Miss- 
The strongest authority in his fa- 
vor is Ashe who in his travels makes the 
buffalo come in droves to Onondaga. } 





Frigates CuMBERLAND aND ConGREess.—A 
correspondent, over the initials, N. U.S., 
asks in your October number when these 
vessels were built, &c. By referring to 
Goldborough’s “History of the U.S. Na- 
vy,” he can obtain the desired information. 
There is also an official quarto the title of 
which I have forgotten, which gives the 
same G. 


‘Notes on Books. 


Notes on Coins Read Before the Numismatic 
Society of Mon’real, by Stanly C. Baggs, 
Esq., F. N.S. Vice President, being the 
first paper read before this Society. 
Montreal, 1863. 

This very interesting paper well opened 

the proceedings of the Society as an intro- 

duction to the Study of Numismatics, 
showing its value and importance, as well 
as the interest which it excites by its con- 


nection with sacred and profane history. 


He dwells on the ‘“ Widow’s Mite” in the 
Philadelphia Mint. Who indeed even among 
those who ridicule this taste for coins, could 
look without some feeling on the coin that 
formed the ‘ Widow’s Mite,” or that “ coin 
of the tribute ” which our Savior bade them 
hand him, and of which he asked: “ bebe 
image and inscription is this?’ Who ca 
take up a celtiberian coin with its still un- 
read inscription and not feel how more en- 
during a coin is than “ storied bust or mon- 
umental urn,” aye, than the records of 
learning. 


or 


The First Colonization of New England.— 
An address delivered at the erection of a 
Monumental stone in the walls of Fort 
Popham, August 29, 1862, commemora- 
tive of the planting ‘of the Popham Colo- 
ny, on the Peninsula of Sabino, August 
19, O. S. 1607, establishing- the title of 
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England to the Continent. 
Poor. New York, A. D. F. Randolph. 
1863. 8vo, 58 pp. 

This address, with the value of which our 

readers are already acquainted, is here pre- 

sented in a beautiiul form, embracing some 
parts omitted in the delivery at the Pop- 

ham Celebration, and careful notes, with a 

map from the coast survey of the Peninsula 

of Sabino. The activity and research of 

Maine historical scholars is fast clearing 

away mists that time had thrown around 

its earlier history, and with such zealous 
and intelligent colaborers as Mr. Poor, Pres- 
ident Willis, Hon. Mr. Hamlin, Rev. Mr. 

Ballard and others, whose names would fill 

a column, there will soon be a spirit of 

historical study in every town in the State. 

Eloge Funebre de M.V Abbe L. J. Casault. 
Premier Recteur de l’Unversite Laval, 
prononcé le 8 Janvier, 1863, per F. A. 
H. Larue, M. D. L. Quebec, 1863. 18mo, 
29 pp. 

An eloquent and noble tribute to the la- 

mented and gifted Rector of the University 

Laval, whose life, spent in the cause of 

University Education, has made his name 

one of the most honored in the land of 

Champlain, Iberville, and Vaudreuil. 

An Historical Sketch of the Provincial Di- 
alects of England, illustrated by numerous 
examples, by James Orchard Hallowell, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. Albany, Munsell, 8vo. 1863. 

This valuable work of the well known an- 
tiquarian, gives in a limited compass a 
knowledge of the various dialects of Eng- 
lish spoken in South Britain. It suggests the 
thought, “ where then is English spoken ?” 
A similar work on the Scotch, Irish, Welsh, 
Manx and American dialects, would give 
us all the forms in which the language is 
now uttered. It is pleasing to see so much 
attention given to this branch, which is of 
great historic importance, and will yield, 
when well worked, results worthy of the 
labor of the explorer of the mine. 








Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary in 
North America—By the Rev. Xavier 


By John A. | 
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Donald Macleod, Professor of Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres, in St. Mary’s College, 
Cinn. New York, Virtue & Co., 1862, 4th 
Number. 
A page in American History that is scarce- 
ly thought of, yet one that the genius of 
the author of Pynnshurst, has invested 
with rare grace and beauty. It is indeed 
the history of a sentiment, but of a senti- 
ment which has already erected charitable 
institutions of every kind in the country, 
and stimulated devoted Christians in the 
cause of education and moral regeneration. 
The subject is one for a poet, no less than 
the historian, and Mr. Macleod shows the 
research of the one and the inspiration of 
the other. 


Miscellany. — 


We learn that Rev. Henry M. Dexter, of 
Boston, has been for some years engaged 
in collecting documents for a new History 
of “The Old Colony,” and has accumulated 
a very valuable mass of rare material to 
this end. Mr. Baylies’ work is now out of 
print, while the discovery of Bradford’s 
History, the researches of Mr. Hunter at 
Scrooby, and of Mr. Sumner and Mr. Mur- 
phy at Leyden, and indeed all the more ac- 
curate investigations of later years, com- 
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work which may deal justly with the Ply- 
mouth men. Mr. Dexter is a son of the 
Old Colony, and a descendant on the fath- 
er’s side, from one of the first settlers of the 
Cape, and on the mother’s side from “G. 
Mourth,” and Nathaniel Merton—two names 
inseparably connected with the earliest his- 
tory and records of the Pilgrim settlement; 
while he is theologically in sympathy with 
the men and the movement of which he 
proposes to treat. He will be very grate- 
ful for notice of any family papers, corres- 
pondence, or rare tracts, or volumes, which 
may illustrate the period, and the events 
under review. 

J. W. Braptey, of Philadelphia, has added 
to the contemporaneous histories of the 
war, by issuing Schmucker’s History of the 
Civil War. 


bine to require the preparation of a new ~ 
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